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Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

The regular semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, will be held at Chambersburg, 
Franklin county, on Tuesoay, ilth of Aucust, 1857, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

It is not deemed necessary, that a lengthy appeal should 
be made to the Teachers and other friends of education to 
attend this Association, comprising as it does, among its 
members, teachers from all parts of the State and of almost 
every grade of school from the Pmmary Department of the 
Common Schools to the Professor’s chair of our most noted 
Colleges. Hence a formal notice of the time and place will 
be sufficient. 

Reports will be presented, by committees appointed at the 
last meeting, on the following subjects : 

1. Relation between common schools and the higher in- 
stitutions of learning—W. H. Batt, Philadelphia. 

2. Report on practical instruction of Christian morality in 
common schools—S. F. Colt, Towanda. 

3. Can the instruction in the higher schools in rural dis- 
tricts, be made to bear on the agricultural improvement of 
those districts ?—Dr. A. L. Kennedy, Philadelphia. 

4. Conditions and wants of the German schools of Penn- 
sylvania—Rev. Wm. A. Good, Reading. 

5. The bright and dark sides of the Teacher’s profession 
—George F. McFarland, Snyder. 

6. The claims of teaching to rank as a profession—J. P. 
Wickersham, Lancaster. 

7. The relation of the body to the mind, or of physical to 
intellectua! training, in the system of education—Dr. A. H. 
Grimshaw, Delaware. 

8. The effect of general intellectual cultur: upon manual 
labor—Tho. H. Burrowes, Lancaster. 

9. Me@od of Teaching—A. Burtt, Pittsburg. 

10. Rights of Pupils— Albert Owen, Huntingdon. 

11. The Bible as a means of education—Wm. Brickley, 
Dauphin. 

12. The best method uf examining teachers in accordance 
with the School Law—Joseph Fell, Bucks. 

After the reading of these reports,—which in accordance 
with a resolution passed at Harrisburg, will each be limited 
to thirty minutes,—the subjects will be open for general dis- 
cussion. 

Teachers, County Superintendents, School Directors and 
other friends of education generally, are most respectfully 
and earnestly invited to attend. 

The citizens of Chambersburg have generously proffered 
their hospitality to all who may attend. ° 

Certificates of membership can be »btained by addressing 
William Roberts, Esq., No. 273, South 9th street, Philadel- 
phia, or the Treasurer, Amos Row, Esq., Lancaster. La- 























dies need only send their names and addresses, as they are 
entitled to membership without the payment of any contri- 
bution. Gentlemen are to transmit their names and ad- 
dresses, with one dollareach. Applications as above should 
be made by both ladies and gentlemen immediately, in order 
to insure the receipt of the certificate in time. 
B. M. Kerr, 
. J. F. Stropparp, 
Isaac Biack, 
A. D. Hawn, 
A. K. Browne, 
June 12, 1857. Executive Committee. 
The members of the Executive Committee will meet at 
Chambersburg, on Tuesday, 11th of August, at 9 o’clock, A. 
M. for business purposes. B. M. Kerr, 
Pittsburg, June 12, 1857. Ch. Ex. Com. 


Rail Road Arravugements. 

Penna. R. R. Company will issue excursion tickets at 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Columbia, Lewistown, Hunting- 
don, Altoona, Johnstown, Blairsville, Greensburg and Pitts- 
burg on and after the 9th of August, at the usual rates. 

North Penna. R. R.: Members will pay full fare from point 
of starting on this road to Philadelphia, and return free on 
production of certificate of membership to Conductor. 

Cumberland Valley R.R.: Same arrangements as North 
Pa. R. R. Fare from Harrisburg to Chambersburg $1.65, to 
be paid at the office. 

First train leaves Harrisburg at 8.30, A. M.; arrives at 
Chambersburg at 11.25, A-M. Second train leaves Harris- 
burg at 12.50, M.; arrives at Chambersburg at 3.35. P. M. 

Arrangements with other companies are in progress. 





Am. AssociaATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF EpucaTION, 
at Albany, N. Y., first Tuesday (4th) in August. 





A Nationa TEAcHERs’ Association will, be organized 
in Philadelphia, on the 26th of August. See July No. of 
this Journal for call. 





x3- A number of Communications, all Book Notices and 
the whole of our Editorial matter, are excluded from this No. 
by the Debates of the Reading Convention of County Super- 
intendents. The written reports of that body are also left 
out for the same reason, but will be attended to at an early 
day. 


Correction: D. L. Sanders—not D. L. Landis—is the 
author of the Report on Moral and Religious Instruction, in 
the July number. 








WayneCc.: A communication purporting to be an ac- 
count of the Normal School lately terminated in this 
county, but wholly consisting of praises of the chief Instruc- 
tor, has been received. It is unnecessary to publish it, as 
the reputation of the Instructor spoken of is well known. If 
the writer will favor ue with a communication containing 
interesting facts, or her own views, or arguments, on any ed- 
ucational subject, we shall gladly publish it. 


PROCEEDING 
Of the fourth Annual Convention of County Superinten- 
dents of Pennsylvania. 

In accordance with notice issued by the State Sa- 
perintendent of Common Schools, the County Su- 
perintendents met in the High School Hall of the 
City of Reading, on Wednesday, July 22, 1857, at 
10 o'clock, A. M. 

The roll was called by J. AK. Shoemaker, Bsq., 
School Clerk, when the following fifty seven officers 
(out of sixty-four) answered to their names: 

Allegheny—C. W. Quick. 
Armstrong—Robert W. Smith. 
Beaver—R, N. Avery. 
Bedford—Heary Heckerman. 
Berks—W illiam A, Good. 
Blair—John Dean. 
Bradford—Charles R. Coburn. 
Bucks—William H. Johnston. 
Butler—Thomas Balph. 
Cambria— 8. B. M’Cormick. 
Carbon—Thomas L. Foster. 
Centre—J. I. Burrell. 
Chester—Franklin Taylor. 
Clarion—John G. M’Gonagle. 
Clearfield—L. L. Still. 
Clinton—Jesse H. Berry. 
Columbia—W illiam Burgess. 
Cumberland— Daniel Shelly. 
Dauphin—S. D. Ingram. 
Delaware— Charles W. Deans. 
Krie—Wiiliam H. Armstrong. 
Fayette—Joshua V. Gibbons. 
Franklin—Philip M. Shoemaker. 
Huntingdon— Albert Owen. 
Indiana—Samuel P. Bollman. 
Jefferson—Samuel M’Elhose. 
Juniata—W. M. Burchfield. 
Lancaster—J. 8. Crumbaugh. 
Lawrence—Thomas Berry. 
Lebanon—John H. Kluge. 
Lehigh—Hiram J. Schwartz. 
Luzerne—John L. Richardson, 
Lycoming—Hugh Castles. 
M’Kean—Luther R. Wisner. 
Mercer—Calvin W. Gilfillen. 
Mifflin—Abram D. Hawn. 
Monroe—Charles 8. Detrick. 
Montgomery—Ephraim L. Acker. 
Montour—A., B. Putnani. 
Northampton—- Valentine Hilburn. 
Northumberland—John J. Reimensnyder. 
Perry—Theodore P. Bucher. 
Potter—J. Hendricks. 
Schuylkill—J. K. Krewson. 
Snyder—Daniel 8. Boyer. 
Somerset—Jacob K. Miller. 
Sallivan—C. J. Richardson. 
Susquehanna—Benjamin F. Tewksbury. 
Tioga—Newel L. Reynolds. 
Union—David Heckendorn. 
Venango—William Bergwin. 
Warren—Lewis L. Spencer. 
Washington—Isaac H. Longdon. 
Wayne—Samuel A. Terre!. 
Westmoreland—James R. M’ Afee 
Wyoming—C. R. Davis. 
York—A. R. Blair. . 

The Hon. H. C. Hickok, State Superintendent, 
then addressed the members, in substance, as. 
follows: He alluded to the pleasure which the) 
large attendance gave him, as dn the part of many 
it involved considerable sacrifice. The first term of 
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' office, three years, had just expired; more had been 
accomplished than had been anticipated, even by its 
most sanguine friends; many prejudices against it 
had been overcome, and many formerly opposed had 
now become favorable to its continuance. Still, in 
some parts of the State, it was not safely fixed in 
public opinion, and therefore every thing should be 
guarded against calculated to bring it into discredit. 
and every care taken to make it efficient and popular, 

The field before them was immense and inviting: 
}the fallow ground had been broken and the seed 
sown, It was to be carefully cultivated till the 
harvest was reaped. In order that this might be 
the better accomplished, they had been called 
together to survey the ground, sharpen thei: imple- 
ments, and concentrate their energies, that in the 
coming term still more decisive and glorious fruit 
might be gathered. A retrospect of the past and 
a glance at the future, ought to excite both their 
hopes and fears. Although the rubbish had been 
cleared away and the foundations laid, yet the 
structure was not yet wholly free from danger. Not- 
withstanding much had been accomplished, as he 
had already said,,the office, highly useful and suc- 
ces-ful as it had been, was not established in public 
opinion as those of Sheriff, Prothonotary, &c., which, 
whether well or ill administered, no one ever thought 
of abolishing, because well established as necessary 
parts of good government. The friends of general 
education and of this office, so highly important to 
its successful accomplishment, must work with an 
eye to possible dangers. ‘Therefore its incumbents 
must not only fulfil the letter of the law, but carry 
out its spirit. The proper fulfilment of its duties 
required missionary zeal and untiringenergy. They 
were convened, not that any rash experiments might 
be made, or novelties introduced, but that they 
might survey the field of labor, review the past, and 
inquire whether any and what changes could be 
made, in the working of the system, to render it more 
efficient. 

The last three years, had been years of experiment 
and uncertainty ; and wherever errors had been com- 
mitted in the administration of the system, it was 
of the first importance that they should be exam 
ined and corrected; in order that the coming tkree 
years might be years of prudent, well directed and 
successful effort. Thiseconvention was important in 
order to ensure the most operative concert of action, 
during the second term of the County Superinten- 
dent. ‘Thirty-one Superintendents were in the field 
for the first time ; half as many more had been in 
harness for but short periods, and were anxious to 
learn the exact nature and extent of their duties, 
and to profit by the experience of the past ; and for 
this purpose the proceedings of this convention 
would be of great value. He concluded by announc- 
ing the leading subjects for reports, and tepics for 
discussion. 

The State Superintendent having retired from the 
chair, the Convention was temporarily organized by 
the appointment of R. W. Situ, Esq.. of Armstrong 


| county, as chairman, and Rev. 7. P. Bucher, of Per- 


ry, as secretary. 
On motion of Mr. Coburn, of Bradford, it was re- 


solved that a committee of five be appointed to pro- 
| pose permanent officers for the convention. The 


chair appointed Messrs. Coburn, Gilfillen, Ingram, 
Blair and Good, said committee. 

The State Superintendent, while the committee 
was absent, suggested, that it should be borne in 
mind that one-half of the members were newly elect- 
ed officers, and without full experience as to Exam- 
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jinations, Institutes, Visitations, &c.; and that all|we do not trespass on the rights, or invade the au- 
desired to ret to their fields of labor soon. While, thority, of others, equally interested with us i: this 
therefore, the reports and discussions should be glorious work. Let brotherly love be amongst us, 
brief and to the point, they should also be such as | Let each one try to do some guod, and thereby en- 


to afford as much light as possible to all. courage and instruct the others. May no word 
The committee reported the following list of per- be spoken with a view to wound the feelings of an- 
manent officers: }other, but may all our actions be harmonious; so that 
President—Dantev Surtry, of Cumberland. |when our work is done here, and we return to our 


Vice Presidents—Thomas Berry, of Lawrence; fields of labor, we can truly say we were benefitted 
Ephraim L. Acker, of Montgomery ; 8. P. Bollman, | by attending the convention at Reading And above 
of Indiana ; J. J. Reimensnyder, of Northamberland. /all other things let us invoke the blessing of God 

Secretariese—R. W. Smith, of Armstrong; Saml. upon our labors. If that be granted, as it will be, 


A. Terrell, of Wayne. if sincerely besought, the effect of our labors here 
The nominations were accepted, and the nominees and elsewhere may not be known on earth, but will 
unanimously elected : be in eternity. 


Mr. Shelly said, on taking the chair, that it was} On motion of Mr. Good, a Committee on Busi- 
with feelings of no ordinary chara ter, that he ex- ness, of five, was appointed by the Chair, consisting 
pressed his gratitude for the mark of distinction of Messrs. Acker, Heckendorn, Ingram, Quick 
conferred. Yet, he had to regret that his experi- and McCormick. 
ence had been so limited, as to render it verydoubt-| On motion of Mr. Good, the hours of business 
ful, whether he shoald be able to discharge the du-| were agreed to be from 8! to 12 o’clock in the fore- 
ties of the chair, with satisfaction, either to himself, noon, and from 1} to 5in the afternoon. Adjourned, 


or the Convention. Believing, however, that there WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 
will bea disposition to assist, rather than to embar-| Wr Gibbons suggested that each session be open- 


rass the presiding officer, he pro. ised to do the best) oq with prayer. 

he could; and ifin the discharge of his duty, errors) Prayer by Rev. J. S. Crumbaugh. 

should be committed, he hoped and believed they) ‘The Committee on Business made the following 

would be considered unintentional. report, which was adopted : > 

No matter what may be the character of a con-| SUBJECTS FOR REPORTS 

vention, its doings are always fraught with interest. | i 
The active politician looks with intense interest to | 
the result of his convention; the temperance man) 
expects his convention to bring about glorious re- | 

sults. So with every class which feels an interest | 

in conventions. But these taken separately, are | 

but small parties comparatively. Onur convention 
is not the representative of a small or large party— 
Ours is no party ; it embraces every individual in the 
Commonwealth. We can truly say that ours is a} 
mission of mercy and blessings. We can say to the | “ty ian endet +43 a 

jathers and mothers, it is for your children—and for \* 1e best means to render them eflicient.—Supt. 

: Crumbaugh, of Lancaster co. 

all that are afar off—even as many as shall be born | . District -1 he desi-tha ill 

and raised within the borders of our great Keystone| a rict | Sustitates—thew organization and 
. M ee : ~~ |yses.—Sup't. Good, of Berks ca. 

State,—that we appear here. We proclaim that Penn- |" - The hes nian’s ial = 
sylvania has a common school system—which reach-|,,"")- he Hest, pias to gucave @ Bevormity of ‘Text: 
f Se "pe Books, and avoid frequent changes.—Sup't, Reimen- 
es to the remotest corner of the commonwealth— | — Rariailt: MortttaRialad / 

and that its blessings extend to the inmates of every |S"/00 0! \orunberiand co. 
dwelling therein, however humble, poor or despised | 
they may be, and that soon no native talent need | 
lie dormant ;—the rich, the poor, ail are upon an | 
equality ; and they who work the hardest (all other | headierinin A padinre-veinictaed Allies ‘ 
things beingequal), shall receive the greatest benefit. | C&*YONNB NO 8° > a ‘te Gaal efforts, on the part of 

That this was true he need but refer to the past!) itizens and: paresis, to build and improve school: 
three years. How many thousand yonthfal hearts | 


1. The best manner of conducting Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations; and the character and extent of writ- 
ten and oral examinations, respectively.—Sup't. 
Deans, 0f Delaware county. ‘ 

2. The policy and necessity of annulling all Teach- 
ers’ Certificates heretofore granted, and requiring 
the holders thereof to present themselves for re-ex- 
jamination, before furtheremployment in the schools. 
—Sup't Armstrong, of Erie co. 

3. The best time to hold County Institutes, and 


« 6. Graded schools in town and country; and the 
measures that should be ads pted to secure their es- 
tublishment.—Supt. Avery, of Beaver co. 

7. The propriety of County Superintendents en- 


houses and grounds.— Sup’t. Smith, of Armst ay 


mn | §. Directors’ qnalifications.—Sup't. Blair. of York: 

had been made to leap with joy, by the encourag- | 9 The pe - Dit nage ~ A ont, TY York, 
. : . ’ Rt ¢ 9. e ity of Directors im. aiding "Teachers ty 

ing words of a County Superintendent ;—how many oh. pth hte: hd = 
as 7 reserve order and proper discipline in the schools 


thousand parents had been induced to leave their)! eye ‘ ee 

homes and visit the school room, when it was known jane ee of discharging it,—Sup't. Bates, of 

that the Superintendent would be there, and given | mere me ad’ has tenhaiten 

pledges that from that hour to the day of their) , ee ee af cirgumerances to intro- 

death, the Superintendent should have their infln-|CV°" ®"' eae DN gg and other bigh- 

ence; what thousands of worthless teachers had |°" cc ggeage Poe ep, schools of cities and large 

been driven from their posts, and their places filled tye —- ‘Behos nf ey seh. eee a 

by better men and women,—so that, now, teaching is} eae of aad Rer ‘ta bal tee Good. 

considered an honorable and praiseworthy professico. | 5; eet tem f tte bp + eport to be followed by a 
Bat, gentlemen, said he, notwithstanding these |“SC¥SS!#08 OF ?'s su gett. 

desirable results, let us not forget that the monster TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION, 

is not dead, but only sleepeth ;—and that at the first} 1, The propriety of requiring Teachers to study 

favorable opportunity, he will show himself in all his |some practical work on the Theory aud Practice of 





various and dangerous forms. In our deliberations, |teaching, before presenting themselves for exatina- 
let us be cautious, that we do not transcend the | tion. 

bounds allowed us by law. Let not our zeal be| 2. The importance and necessity of great care 
greater than our knowledge. Let us be careful that !and caution in issuing the Permanent Certificate ; 
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so as not to grant it when it should be withheld, and|not in common use, is read, and each is required to 
not to withhold it when it should be granted. | write it. ‘These transcripts are then sead, corrected 
3. The earliest age at whi¢h certificates should be | and returned, that each may see his own standing, 
granted. A table is made with a colamn for each branch, and 
4, When should private examinations be granted? the errors of each entered opposite his name. For 
5. How shall a school be most benefitted by a his own use he adopts a seale of 10 (the Department 
County Superintendent’s visits ? | seale of 5 is also observed) as the measure of stand- 
6. State Normal Schools—and the prospect of jing. So in all the other branches. Uses the same 
their establishment under the Normal School act of passage for this exercise in every part of the county, 
May 20, 1857. taking care that no copy is retained to be carried 
Mr. Deans, of Delaware, moved that a Committee from one examination to another. In this way, 
on Resolutions, to consist of five persons, be ap-| many can be examined in asbort time and thorough- 
poiuted, which was adopted. ily. ‘Taken separately, a very slight examination 
The President appointed Messrs. Deans, Gibbons, | could be given to each, even in half an hour. Ex- 
Still, Crambaugh and McElhose, to constitute said amines on teaching and governing by putting cases 


Conmittee, |of difficulty of usual occurrence. Never uses the 
Mr. Deans, of Del., read a report “ On the best blackboard or slate in examining on Arithmetic. 
method of conducting the examination of teachers;”| Mr. Vewksbury moved that each speaker be limit- 

which was accepted, and being called up for discus- jed to five minutes. Agreed to. 
sion,— | Mr. McCormick was pleased with the report. It 


Mr. Gibbons said he preferred that mode of ex-!is easy to ascertain literary qualifications, but diffi- 
amination which elicited general knowledge of the | cult to know whether the candidate will be a good 
subject, and not mere memorized definition or de-| Teacher. The whole examination should have this 
tails—the probable reason of things and their uses,/end in view. The mother does not walk for the 
rather than dry descriptions,—as in Physiology ;—|child, nor the old bird fly for the fledgeling. The 
in which science and many others, the examination | best examination, after all, is to see the Teacher in 

' must be oral. In some it must necessarily be written. | the school room—to see, not what he does for it, but 
But in both, the object is to ascertain the extent of | what he causes it to do for itself. On this point an 
the candidates’ general knowledge and his ability to ,examination may be all theoretically perfect, while 
impart it. ithe practice may be all wrong. One Teacher tells 

Mr. Ingram was generally pleased with the report; his school every thing. Another compels the mem. 
but every case must be governed by its own circum-|orizing of every thing. A third explains every thing, 
stances. For instarce, two rooms cannot often be | but in terms above their comprehension, Another 
procured for the purpose ; and as fifteen or twenty | leads them to find out all they can for themselves, 
are often to be examined in one day, the time spoken | and explains in a clear lucid manner, what they can- 
of cannot always be allowed. After some general |not. He is the Teacher. 
remarks to the Directors and Teachers present, he, fr. Still was not clear as to the expediency of 
supplied the candidates with pen and paper, and | using two rooms,—as recommended in the report,— 
generally commenced with orthography,—confining | one where the candidate is to act on paper and the 
himseif to the branches named in the law. He gave |other before a number of persons, Probably the 
words at random from a book—twenty or thirty—re- | whole examination had better be in public, but cour- 
quiring each to write them; or short sentences, | teously conducted. Knew a young lady of superior 
with words of like soand, but different signification. | attainments so embarrassed at first by a harsh man- 
Then, probably, an oral statement of the mode each |ner, as to be disabled from answering a simple 
pursued ib teaching the alphabet; giving such a| question. She, however, retired a short time to re- 
turn to it, as to show the time saved by classifica- | gain her composure. and then passed the ordeal with 
tion and other proper expedients. In reading, each |credit. ‘This he regarded as instructive. The man- 
states or writes his mode of teaching it, and then |ner of examination should be such as to soothe feel- 
reads a short passage. In penmanship, a line is/ings and gain confidence. A few questions will eli- 
written by each and the principles involved stated. |cit all that is known—direct sometimes—often cas- 
Kach also writes on the blackboard and the others|ual. ‘That is all that is needed. Action in the 
are called on to criticise, as pupils should do in | school room is the great guide. 

school, Begins with notation and numeration in| Mr. Coburn. There is a proper method in asking, 
arithmetic; very many being unable to write and|as well as in answering questions, that is too often 
read numbers correctly. Then probably a question | overlooked. This shows the necessity of having 
in Reduetion, Proportion, &c., always avoiding |'Teachers act as Examiners. They know how to put 
puzzling questions, but requiring an explanation of |the questions properly. One objection to written 
every part af the process. After the written por-|examinations had not been stated. They generally 
tion is ended, a very few oral questions will suf. | afford no opportunity of correcting mistakes, or of 
fice. He generally concludes with an oral exami-| knowing the points on which the applicant was cor- 
nation on the modes of opening, classifying, and|rect or in error. Neither do they add to his stock 
governing a school. of information. He probably goes forth from such 

Mr, Hilburn regretted we had not made as much |an examination to teach the very errors that placed 
progress in the business of examining teachers as of |luw figures on bis certificate. This looked like the 
killing men. In the military art, the same order or | licensing of error. 

explanation to one reaches and acts on fifty or one} Mr. Ingram. All that was written in his examina- 

hundred. Had examined twenty five in a day, with-| tions was corrected and shown to he candidates. 

out difficulty. Begins precisely atthe hour named| Mr. Coburn added, that the mere correction of an 
in the notice. Directors and all others who desire, | error was not always an explanation of the reason 
always invited to be present. After being seated, |for it—The Superintendent is to make the candi- 
tie names of the candidates are taken down with | dates feel that he is like their father or their brother 
tavir namber, as they sit at the table. Then, to test|—io win them on to do their best, by his manner- 
or hography, &c., a passage from a book of poetry | Eveu the dentist soothes his patient before perform. 
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ing his pleasant operation. We are to draw out 
what teachers Know, without undue pain. The first 
Superintendent of Bradford had one before him who 
answered every question correctly that conld be put 
to bim, and told all about government and instruc- 
tion. In three days he was turned out of school for 
utter failure in government, in spite of bis full certi- 
ficate. Therefore must we see men do things, as well 
as hear them tell how they are done. 

Mr. Longdon: The power to impart is the most 
important qualification. The examination should be 
so managed as to ascertain this, at the same time 
that extent of knowledge is ascertained. This can 
be done by placing the candidate at the blackboard, 
and causing him, for the time, to act as teacher and 
the others as pupils. Written examinations afford 
inferior scholars an opportunity to copy or learn 
from others, and thus gain an undue advantage.— 
They seemed to him only proper in cases where 
writing was an indispensable portion of the exercise. 
Let a sentence be written on the board, to show 
writing, orthography, punctuation, &c. Then let the 
candidates in turn analyze it, orthographically, ety- 
mologieally, syntactically, &c. This was the mode 
he had pursued in his school; and he thought it 
proper in examination. 

Mr. Reynolds desired to learn the standard and 
mode of ascertaining moral character. His prede- 
cessor had annulled the certificate of one who en- 
tered his school room carelessly and improperly 
dressed, and swaggered and bore himself rudely.— 
Also of a female teacher who kept low company. 

Mr. Reimensnyder, if unacquainted with the can- 





didate, required a certificate of moral character from | amined or not. 


| 





specimens prepared at home. ‘The written mode 
also prevents all danger of injustice—even of mis- 
takes—by the Exami He ean cooly examine 
and compare the work of each, and act fairly to all. 
Ability to impart and govern are not learned by 
even oral examination. It is only ascertained in the 
school room. 

Mr. Hilburn. How well the Teacher is qualified, is 
not to be learned solely for the information of the 
Snperintendent. The decision must be so made 
that when they all come to compare certificates, 
each may feel that full justice has been done him. 
A very accurate mode of marking must be used to 
effect this. 

Mr. Crumbaugh: One idea of the report is sound, 
viz: that a main object of the examination is to se- 
cure the confidence of directors and citizens. ‘This 
is best effected by a public oral examination; for 
how else can they know anything about it? The 
written was to these very dull and uninforming. In 
orthography, grammar, &c., had candidates write the 
words or sentences on the blackboard, and in turn, 
criticise, parse and correct ; and the others do the 
same, as to their remarks. So of arithmetic. Rigbt- 
ly managed, by the oral mode and the blackboard, 
you not only instruct as well as examine the candi- 
dates, but ere long you have directors and citizens 
at work with pencil and paper, also attemptiug the 
solution, Thus a general interest is aroused, and 
the public made to take a part in and be satisfied by 
the examination. Never gives the same qtestions 
or passages twice in succession; and th refore de- 
sires the company of other Teachers, whether ex- 

lhey thus learn something at every 


at last two directors of the district wherein he had | meeting, without being enabled to get aty unfair ad- 


taught. If from another county or State, sufficient 
proof of good moral standing was exacted. 

Mr. Spencer: Penmanship is merely a mechanical 
art. Some are so excited as to be unable to do jus. 
tice to themselves; so that the written mode of ex 
amination, as ordinarily conducted, fails to be a test 
even here. He required them to prepare, at home, 
a full specimen of their handwriting, of every style. 
This he could rely on. Oral spelling, or merely 
running over or writing down the letters, was not 
orthography. It included the analysis of the sounds 
of the language. This can only be performed orally. 
A Teacher may know all the definit-ons. &c. of geo- 
graphy, and not know how to teach it. One Teach- 
er told him, in describing his mode of teaching, that 
he required his pupils to tell him what they saw from 
the top of a hill near the school honse—streams and 
roads, hills and valleys, &e. From this, which he 
told them was the geography of that part, he led 
them on to the general study. ‘That ‘Teacher under- 
stood the matter. 

Mr. Richardson's (of Luzerne) first object was to 
ascertain what love the Teacher had for the profes- 
sion ; the reply went far to elevate or depress his es- 
timate of the Teacher's professional qualification.— 
One lady, for instance, preferred housework to teach- 
ing, but could not earn as much at it. Their feel- 
ings on this point could be variously ascertained ;— 
by their remarks on their profession, on their various 
schools, on the conduct of children, &«. When fond 
of children and desirous of the love of their scholars, 
they might generally be trusted to teach. 

Mr. Burchfield preferred the written mode. Many 
labor under a hesitancy in speaking before numbers, 
which they cannot conquer, and thus do injustice to 
themselves. All the words of encouragement we 


can utter will not remove this feeling. ‘The written 
Still, he was not in favor of 


form avoids all this. 





vantage. Does not comprehend how the same lines 
can be given out in all the districts, without the 
knowledge of them getting out and being taken ad- 
vantage of. Asks few questions as to tact and skill 
in instruction and government: A Teacher who 
has read, or been at one Institute, can pick up 
enongh to make a show, without practical talent. 

Mr. Armstrong: This was a most interesting topic 
to him. It was dangerous to endorse the idea that 
any particular mode would meet every case. Still, 
the discussion of all mode. and of general principles, 
was invaluable. It seemed to him that to examine 
some thirty persons in one day and do exact justice 
to all, was almost impossible, without some mode of 
retaining the results for future reference. He de- 
sired to have the candidates speak, and read, and 
write. No mode could afford perfect satisfaction— 
only an approximation, He thought the written 
mode the most reliable. It also affords a means of 
defence against the charge of partiality. Had met 
a case of this kind, where the mere reading of the 
written answers justified his decision. Always re- 
tained the answers, for this reascn, after each candi- 
date had seen them in their corrected state. 

Mr. Heckendorn desired to know in what cases the 
Superintendent should entirely decline giving a cer- 
tificate, for defect in scholarship. 

Mr. Good was probably in the minority. Here 
the written mode was in use. Last week ninety 
candidates were to be examined on one occasion.— 
This could not be done in any other way. As to 
temporary certificates, it mattered little whether 
they were one number too high or one too low ; but 
in the professional certificate there was need of the 
greatest care and accuracy. There ought probably 
to be’an uniform standard over the State; which 
could only be effected by a committee of Examina- 
tion forthe whole State, or-by the School Depart- 
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ment issuing a set of questions to be used in all 
cases. ‘The written mode seemed the only one suit- 


! 


| 


they dislike; and we must consult their feelings in 
this matter. Almost any of our established series 


able for the professional ceggficate, though the oral | will prove good enough for the term proposed. 
e : 


was sufficient for the temporary. 
of the art of teaching could only be ascertained by 
seeing the Teacher at work in the school room. 

Mr. Berry at first used the oral mode, but latterly 
the written, and was much better satisfied. The 
written can alone afford perfect certainty to the ex- 
aminer. In orthography, this forms the only relia- 
ble test. Phonetic spelling does not teach to write 
the words in the characters now in use, which, after 
all, is the object of spelling. The written form also 
protects the examiner from unjust suspicions. 

Dr Taylor felt that this question greatly interest- 
ed the Convention ; and to give opportunity for fur- 
ther discussion at a more convenient season, moved 
that it be postponed’ for tke present. Agreed to. 

Mr, Gilfillen offered the following resolution which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, 'That no member of this Convention be 
permitted to speak more than ouce on the same sab- 
ject, unless by special permission of the Chair. 

Mr. Still moved that an evening session be held 
commencing at 7} o'clock. Adopted. 

Mr. Deans, of Vel., moved that a committee of five 
be appointed on general resolutions, Agreed to. 

Committee: Messrs. Deans of Delaware, Gibbons, 
Still, Crumbaugh and McElhose. 

Mr, Good read the Report on District Institutes, 
their organization and uses. 

Report accepted ; and after being discussed by 
Messrs. Gibbous, Good, Still, McCormick, Burgess, 
Quick, Reimensnyder, Ingram,” Gilfillen, Davis, 
Lougdon and Berry, it was adopted with aslight m-- 
dification made by the author. Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


Prayer by the Rev. J. J. Reimensnyder. 

Mr. Reimensnyder read the Report, On the best 
plan to secure uniformity in ‘Text-Books, and avoid 
frequent changes. Report accepted. 

Mr, Still then moved that the discussion be post- 
poned for the present. Agreed to. 

Mr. Still then moved that the citizens present, not 
oflicial members, be invited to participate in debate, 
but not to vote. Agreed to. 

A motion was then made to reconsider the vote 
on this resolution, which was carried ; and the orig- 
inal motion being again before the convention, it was 
withdrawn. 

The disenssion of Mr. Reimensnyder’s report was 
then, on motion, resumed. 

Mr. McCormick was opposed to all important 
changes in the cammon school law, at present, and 
especially to one which would enable us to progress 
but once in five years. Frequent changes in books 
inay be inconvenient; still they give new ideas to the 
pupils. Some Districts furnish the books and thus 
pot only prevent all complaint on this head, bnt el- 
feet uniformity and save money. The law is now 
better than the administration of it. 
make a perfect law. The object in view is to be e'- 
fected by greater care and faithfulness in the agents 
of the law. 

Mr. Reimensnyder thought the last speaker took a 
wrong view of the subject. One of our express 
duties is to suggest improvements in the law. Some 
contend we should endeavor to render the law pleas- 
ing to the p-ople. The mode proposed (limiting 
changes in school books to once in five years) he 
thought would do this. We want uniformity. ‘The 
people desire it also. It is only frequency of change 


. | 
That knowledge | 


| pockets of the people. 


We cannot} 


| 





Mr. Giljillen. Sometimes the new books are 
worse than those supplanted. The proposed pro- 
vision would fix these inferior works on the district 
for five years, He opposed so great a change. Did 
not think there would be more caution in selecting 
for five years than for one. Directors should al- 
ways be in a position to adopt a good book when of- 
fered. 

Dr. Taylor suggested that it be made a penal of- 
fence for agents to travel around and give books for 
nothing or even to sell them for half price. ‘This 
might reach the evil. But, seriously, the rapid im- 
provemeut in many of the sciences demanded fre- 
quent changes. In Geography, for instance, new 
books were required almost yearly to keep up with 
its advance. So in Astronomy; new planets are 
discovered every few months. Five years now bring 
round more changes in science and buman affairs, 
than a bundred in past times. He could not agree 
with this recommendation of the report. 

Mr. Still also differed from the report on this point. 
Unuecessary changes should be avoided by all prac- 
ticable means. In Clearfield, a County Convention, 
heid on the 25th of last month, had determined on 
a full series of text books, to be recommended for 
general adoption, leaving each district free to act, 
it was also recommended that all text books used 
in the schools be purchased by the district. ‘This 
latter measure had been tried with great good effect 
in some districts. If generally in operation, it 
would meet the evil complained of. 

He moved the recommitment of the report to a 
committee of three, including the author, to make 
such changes as shall meet the expressed views of 
the conveution, aud to report hereafter, 

Mr, Crumbaugh thought the practice of Directors 
buying the bouks had been a signal failure, where 
tried in Lancaster county. They were neither eared 
ior nor preserved, ‘Teachers change frequently, and 
itis dificult to preserve the due responsibility, As 
soon as the books become worn or abused, the child- 
ren refuse to use them, and a new set must be pro- 
vided. About every third year a new and conside- 
rable outlay thus becomes unavoidable, The meas- 
ure bad thas resulted wherever tried any length of 
time, in his county. 

Mr. Still said, iu his county the Teachers were 
held responsible for the books, 

Mr. Coburn said they had better look at this ques- 
tion fully, He who puts a new series into the schools 
is at once accused of putting his hand into the 
Though he was for being 
up with popular sentiment, when right, he would 
uot try unnecessary experiments. One person 
might teach well out of one set of books, with 
which his successor would fail. It would not do to 
say lo the Carpenter, “ you must use the pod auger 
fur five years, any how.” A man once told him he 
would rather go to jail, than be compelled to read 
the sume pieces in the newspaper over and over, and 
over again, Yet he was one of those parents who 
opposed all change in school books. What interest 
can a scholar have in always using the same reader? 
W bat life cap there be in the Teacher's instructions? 
In his county, this matter is pretty mach left with 
tbe teacher, who after all, should control it. Book 
Ageuts have something to do in producing this evil. 
Olid books are sometimes puffed off, in out of the 
way districts, and anything takea in pay; and thus 
the mischief is increased. Rich populous counties 
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know little of the extent of this evil. In some|than forty minutes, except with the permission of 


parts the purchase of books, in addition to a heavy | 
school-tax, is a great burthen on the parent. 

Mr. Still withdrew the motion to recommit, to | 
meet the desire for general discussion. 

Mr. Richardson, of Luzerne, thought teachers 
themselves caused many of the changes complained | 
of. Each must have the books used in the Seminary | 
he or she was educated in. Next term another teacher | 
from another institution has a new set that must be | 
introduced; and thus the people are taxed and! 
their patience exhausted. Uniformity is what we 
want. The law seems capable of producing it, if | 
Teachers and Directors do their duty. Let us take | 
this view of it, and enforce it on them. | 

- Mr. Gibbons, inquired whether, in attempting to 
arrest the spirit of change, we might not be spend. | 
ing our time for nought. Mutability seemed to be | 
stamped on every thing around us. In an age of | 
astonishing—though it might not always be sub- | 
stantial—progress, perhaps we might be led to the, 
conclusion that change is always improvement, and | 
had better chime io fully with the reigning spirit of | 
the time—evgn in the variety and frequent changes 
of primers spelling books. 

Mr. Burchfield. Our school law is good as it is. 
Every change proposed to the Legislature may en- 
danger the system. What we need is energy and | 
intelligence in its administration. Uniformity in 
each county can easily be effected by a committee 
of one Director from each District, and the Districts 
can thus have a series carefully examined. If not! 
satisfactory on trial, each can change for itself. 

Mr. Hilburn: All agree as to the necessity of 
uniformity. In Northampton this has been well- 
nigh effected by the rule that when new books are 
needed, only those of an adopted series shall be 
bought ; but the old ones of a different series are 
allowed till worn out or the pupil needs a different 
work. No change in the law was required there. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, added his testimony to 
the efficiency of the plan just described. He al- 
ways urged the adoption of the series most general- 
ly in use in each district. ‘The law as it is, worked 
well. Nearly one half of the districts in his county 
purchased the books, without the evil results expe- 
rienced in Lancaster. County Superintendents 
should impress it upon Directors that it is their 
duty to meet yearly with their teachers, to revise 
the series, and to make such changes, if any, as are 
required ; and if none, to readopt the series in use. 

Dr, Acker agreed with the last two speakers — 
Their plan and experience were sustained by the 

ractice in his county. We must proceed cantious- 

y in these matters. The time for change must be 
regulated by the circumstances of each case. 

Mr. Spencer was \ast year in favor of strong ac- 
tion on this point, by an alteration of the law. Had 
since become convinced that no change was required 
The remedy was with the Directors. If the school 
Department were strongly to enjoin upon them the 
performance of this duty, it might greatly promote 
the object. 

Mr. Still then renewed his motion to recommit, 
which was agreed to; and Messrs. Reimensnyder, 
Krewson & Kluge appointed the committee. Adj. 

THURSDAY MORNING, 

Prayer by the Rev. L. L. Still. 

A motion to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes, in order to facilitate business, was agreed to. 

Roll called. 

Mr. Gibbons offered the following resolution : 





member of bis profession. 


the chairman. Adopted, 

Mr. Armstrong read a report on 

“The policy and necessity of anvulling all Teach- 
ers’ Certificates heretofore granted, and requiring 
the holders thereof to present themselves for exami- 
nation, before further employment in the schools.” 

On motion of Mr. Sti/l, the report was received. 

Mr. Bollman moved that the discussion of the re- 
port be postponed, which was lost; being called up, 

Mr. McCormick approved the recommendation of 
the report, to change the form of certificates. In 
Cambria the former officer had granted seventy-five 
permanent certificates out of one hundred examined. 
This was a mistake, but twelve or fifteen being real- 
ly entitled. Had granted some himself at first, but 
latterly none. Those improvidently issued must be 
withdrawn, or disposed of in some other way. _ 

Mr. Avery hoped the older Superintendents would 
afford the light of their experience on this embar- 
rassing question. In Beaver three hundred perma- 
nent certificates had been issued. Still, though he 
thought it would be bad in policy and effect to an- 
nul them all, yet the time should come when the 
Teacher's diploma would not only be really perma- 
nent. but command public confidence. The lawyer 


| passes one examination—and the clergyman and the 


physician—and becomes a permanently recognised 
Not so the Teacher.— 
He now never feels that he is secure in his office or 
his rank. Even if it were good policy, the Superin- 
tendent has not time to re-examine all holders of 
these certificates. He has other and most pressing 
duties to perform—to meet boards of directors—to 
visit the schools—to arouse public attention to their 
condition and improv ment. If we annal all the 
permanent certificates, for the reason that the work 
of examination has not been properly performed and 
must be done over again, the suspicion that our of- 
fice is useless and inefficient will only be confirmed. 

Mr. Reimensnyder thought it singular that any 
mistake should have been made in this matter. The 
instructions of the Department are plain and pre- 
cise, and fully set forth in the certificate book sent 
to each officer. Had only issued one permanent 
certificate the first and but twenty-five in three 
years. ‘I'his certificate should mean something.— 
General annulment would be injurious in Northum- 
berland. If some officers misunderstood or disobey- 
ed the law, this should not affect others who had re- 
garded their instruct iqns. 

Mr. Longdon stated™that there had been 678 ex- 
aminations in Washington in three years, and 145 
permanent certificates issued. Of the latter, he 
thought not more than 30 fully entitled. How to 
dispose of this difficulty, is a serious question. Hith- 
erto he had only annulleda few, for imperative rea- 
sons. He wished for light on this matter. 

Mr. Good: About 87 permanent certificates had 
been issued in Berksin 3 years, and one annulled. He 
opposed in toto the policy of a general anoulment,— 
One cause of the difficulty might be, that some who 
had these certificates were only occasional Teachers, 
and probably lost ground in professional knowledge 
for want of practice. Another was, that the holders 
of them all stood on an equal footing. They should 
be graded so as to distinguish those of higher attain- 
ments. At the first convention this was proposed, 
but had not been acted on. 

The State Superintendent, in reply to a call for 
his views on this subject, here stated that he desired 
the facts, and would make known the conclusion of 





Resolved, That no subject will be discussed longer 


the Department at another time. 
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Mr. Gibbons. It is important to clearly understand 
rmanent certificate |quested to direct the County Superintendents to 


the terms we use. What is a 


Resolved, That the State Superintendent be re- 


—what a provisional? Does the permanent require annul all pe manent certificates in counties where 


perfection on every branch? This is not often, if 


ever, met. 


such a course, in his opinion, may be necessary ; and 


Only had examined one person in his | to itstruct the Superintendents to proceed anew to 


county who replied to every question put, satisfac-| ascertain, by examination, the qualifications of all 


torily. 
300 te:chers. The first year had issued 1:0; bu 


Had issued 38 of these certificates out of | applicants for said certificates. 


t| Mr. Coburn said this was utterly inconsistent 


when the Deparment gave instructions and a form,| with the idea of permanency. Suppose we be suc- 

recalled most of them. Last year gave 5, and in ceeded by young men who + ill triennially go through 

two years only 8. Ifhe find such certificate in the /this process, aud thus arouse a feeling that will 
o is 


hands one w 


faithfully and successfully dis-| bring all into confusion and discontent. 


It is easier 


charging his duty as a Teacher, cannot see the pro-| to say what is wrong, than to go out and apply the 


priety of withdrawing it. 


Will always annul for mo 
ral delinquency. 


-|remedy. He desired the co-operation of his prede- 
|cessor and of bis friends—and of all—or this point. 


Mr. Ingram had postponed action on this point,| If you annul all his acts you arouse a degree of op- 


awaiting the decision of the convention. 
30 in Dauphin. 


Northampton. 
and not a single one last year, 


permanent certificate. 


Mr. Miller had been much perplexed by this ques- 
redecessor in Somerset had been can- 
some seem to have acted loosely.— 
What degree of qualification is to be possessed ?— 


tion. His 
tious, thoug 


What is the standard? On this question he greatly 
desired information. 

The time for discussion having expired, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Avery, it was extended twenty minutes. 

Mr, Gilfillen: From 90 to 100 permanent certifi. 
eates had been issued in Mercer, the first three 
years; and probably only about one-third were enti- 
tled to them. Something must be done, either by 
this convention or the Department. The remedy 
should be uniform over the State. It would be de- 
sirable to remove the responsibility from the County 
Superinteqdent, for he had already enough to bear. 

‘Mr. Bergwin had met the same difficulty in Venan- 
go, and often found the holders of permanent certi- 
ficates teaching the worst schools. Most of them 
had been issued the first year of the Superintenden- 
ey and under a misapprehension, by his predecessor, 
who had designed, if re-elected, to correct the error. 
Was in favor of a general State remedy. 

Mr. Berry had the first yegr granted too many in 
Lawrence—80 in the year. $i recalled them and 
re-examined the holders; and now there were only 
22 in the county. Would not like to have all an- 
nulled now. The recalling of them had not pro- 
duced much dissatisfaction. 

‘Mr. Reynolds: The first year 150 had been issued 
in Tioga, under a misapprehension. This his prede- 
vessor had regretted. Nuture, however, had been 
correcting the evil. Mest of the holders were ladies 
and four out of five had since married and passed 
out of the profession—leaving about 50 who were 
really first class Teachers. 

Mr. Hendricks sapposed the diffitulty would rem- 
edy itself, in a short time. Only. those who exhibit 
practical ability will command .confidence, and the 
others, even with. permanent icertificates, will fall 
out of the profession. Was opposed to granting 
these certificates for proficiency in particular branch- 
es, as had been.done in Potter. But three have 
been issued in. the past 18 months. Was opposed 
te the general: annulment. 


Had issued | position not desirable. Again: how shall the State 
Could not agree with the proposi- 
tion to change the permanent certificate. Approved 
of a State Certificate to remedy a part of the evil. 

Mr. Hilburn had no difficulty on this subject in 
Had only issued 14 in three years; 
When he finds one 
who 1s successful in the school room, desires to re- 
main ip the profession and is a warm friend of edu- 
cation,—to such and such only does he grant the 





Superintendent select? Is he to say, annul all in 
Bradford. Don’t touch one in Lancaster, &c. 

Mr. McCormick read that portion of the Common 
School Law relating to this point. 

Mr. Avery. The object was to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the State Superintendent to the action sug- 


gested by the County Superintendent, No officer 
will invoke it unless just and nece@M&ry. It was 
merely to add the authority of the Department,— 


‘the action of the local officer, in the first instance, 
being discretionary. 

Mr. Gibbons felt disposed to shield the State Su- 
perintendent from undue responsibility in this and 
all other matters of official duty ; and to retain his 
inflaence unimpaired for good. 

Mr. Crumbaugh offered a substitute. 

Dr. Acker moved to refer the whole matter to the 
committeee on resolutions, and thought this the 
proper direction; though he had no desire to pre- 
vent discussion. Motion to refer, negatived. 

Mr. Crumbaugh’s amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Dean, of Blair, always considered it his daty 
to re-examine holders of permanent certificates 
when the circumstances demanded it; and in this 
way had annulled two out of ten. 

Mr. Kluge had received instructions from the De- 
partment and acted under them. Each officer had 
a standard of his own. Always supposed his suc- 
cessor would have the right to re-examine bis Teach- 
ers. Had annulled two the second’ year, and only 
granted two in the past two years. ‘Generai annul- 
ment would be injurious in Lebanon. Only nine or 
ten who have these certificates now in the county. 
The Staite Superintendent then said that probably 
a portion of the difficulty arose from his own loose 
use of the word “ annulling” in the statement of the 
subject of the report. A general withdrawal of the 
certificates was not intended, but merely a re exam- 
ination of the holders. The legal power was un- 
doubtedly in the hands of the local officer; but 
there was no disposition in the Department to 
shrink from any responsibility that might aid and 
facilitate his operations. He now felt that such in- 
structions could be issued as would meet the evil. 
If auy member had other facts or opinions to offer, 
they might be transmitted to Harrisburg. 

Mr. Quick thought indiscriminate annulment 
neither expedient nor legal. Discretionary power 
in particular cases is already possessed, All we 
need is a reiteration of instructionfrom the Depart- 
ment. Let the past alone; but be cautious in the 
future. He was generally satisfied with the course 
of his predecessor on this point, In all professions 
we judge from the success of the individual, So it 
must be in teaching. You cannot ascertain or cer- 





Mr. Avery, offered. the following resolution : 





tify this beforehand. 
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Dr. Taylor: Our duty is to make as many friends 


to the system and the Superintendency as possible, 
by the faithful discharge of our known duties. He 
would not annihilate the permanent certificates in a 
body, and denied the right to do so. These things 
must correct themselves. A few years will cure 
past errors, as in Tioga. Let us look to the future. 

Mr. Foster moved to strike out all after the word 
“resolved” and insert the following: 

That the provisions of the Act of Assembly and 
the decisions and constructions of the State Super- 
intendent, in reference to Teachers’ Certificates, are 
full and sufficient for the guidance of County Super- 
intendents, in granting and annulling Certificates. 

This amendment prevailed ; and the resolution as 
amendment was then adopted. 

Mr Armstrong stated in explanation, that there 
had been a misunderstanding between himself and 
the State Superintendent in regard to the subject 
of his report. He was opposed to the general an- 
nulment of permanent certificates, but in fevor of 
an improvement in the certificate. He believed in 
progression among Teachers. There was little re- 
semblance between the lawyer and the Teacher.— 
The lawyer's blunder only affected his client. The 
Teachers powers and duties relate to mind and 
souls.—may affect all—present and future. He 
should pass a different ordeal, but not be unvecessa- 
rily subjected to frequent examinations. Appre- 
hended no difficulties as to permanent certificates 
in Erie. in this respéct the Department has no 
authority, except as to the form of certificate. He 
asked and obtamed leave to withdraw his report for 
modification, to meet the views of the convention. 

Mr. Crumbaugh made the following verbal report 
eon “the best time to hold County Institutes, and 
the best means to render them efficient ;”—stating 
that be had only recently become aware of the duty 
assigned him, and since then the duties of his office 
had prevented him from preparing a written report : 

REPORT ON COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Time: If all the schools in a county open about 
the same date, the best time for the Institute will 
be just before their opening for the term. If not, it 
should be a few weeks after all .re in session. The 
good and improving Teachers will attend at any 
time. Others will probably turn out in larger num- 
bers, when in the exercise of their calling, than when 
not ; and the object is to secure as large an attend- 
ance as possible. But it should be as near the com- 
mencement of the term as practicable, so as to have 
its benefits felt, during the rest of the session, in the 
schools. 

Place: Large cities are objectionable; but as few 
counties contain them, the reasons need not be fully 
discussed. There are more causes of distraction— 
expense is greater—hours for meals different and un- 
suitable, &c. The place should be as central as 
may be consistent with the greatest ease of access. 
It should have the indispensable accommodation of 
a large Hall, and as much apparatus as will be re- 
quired. Institutes may profitably circulate from 
place to place annually, in order to awaken an inter- 
est in education at each ;—that being always the ef.- 
fort of a well conducted Institute. 

Number: One Institute of one week, seems pre- 
ferable to two of three days each. More is done in 
proportion ; the first and last days, no matter how 
short the session, being more or less broken in upon 
by organizing and parting arrangements. 

Organization: This is often a difficulty and a loss 
of time. It should be neither, The names of all 
in attendance should be got without delay, under a 
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temporary organization, This is the main point.— 
Then let the County Superi::tendent make a cheering 
address and explain the mode of proceeding. Next 
a presiding officer and a committee on business 
should be appointed. The latter should always be 
done, and the committee act, at once, so as to pre- 
pare and announce the business for th: afternoon, 
when, at latest, it should commence regularly. 

| Instructors: It is sometimes advisable to obtain 
ithese from a distance. That, however, is the ex- 
jception. The rule is to have home instruction.— 
‘Corn does vot grow in the shade. Neither will 
|Teachers. If you place them under the shadow of 
some celebrated lecturer, though they may sit there 
contentedly and well entertained, they will learn 
little. But place their fellows on the stand, and let 
them know that it may be their turn next, and you give 
a new and a strong motive to do and to learn how to 
do. Self-dependence is the great principle to be 
aroused, * 

Business: This should not be lecturing, but teach- 
ing; and not merely talk about each branch, but the 
actual doing of it as it should be done in school.— 
The periods of instruction should be uniform and 
strictly adhered to—say half an hour or more, each. 
These should be interspersed with short recesses, to 
afford rest and an opportunity for inquiry, on points 
not fully comprehended, 

Subjects of Instruction: These should be confined 
to the ordinary branches taught in the schools, and 
to the elements of those. The higher branches 
have occupied too much of the time at Institutes.— 
Elements,—elements,—for several years to come, 
let us have the elements, 

Class Exercises: Was not in favor of breaking the 
Institute into several classes; but had less confi- 
dence, here, in his own opinion than on the other 
points. His preference was to keep the whole in 
one body, at a short Institute ; but if to be together 
for several weeks, would approve of the formation 
of classes, and of separate class exercises. 

Evening Exercises: These should be somewhat va- 
ried from those of the day time. A month or two 
before the meeting, let the County Superintendent 
look over his list of teachers, ard select, say twenty, 
and assigu to each,—according to his known ability 
or fitness for a particular subject,—the topic for a 
ten minutes written report, to be read in the even- 
ing,—three on each evening.—to be followed by dis- 
cussion. The audiences then are generally larger 
and more mixed, and agreater variety and interest 
will thus be provided, “Females write and read re- 
ports also; but in his county had not taken part in 
the discussions. One set Lecture or Address each 
evening, by some prominent friend of the cause, will 
also be found beneficial and can be included in the 
programme. 

Mock Schools: Good has resulted from showing 
off, before a mixed evening audience, the imperfect 
and ridiculous modes of instruction and government 
heretofore in vogue. This, however. should only be 
entrusted to a teacher of superior tact and ability. 
Ridicule here seems to have a good effect. 

County Superintendent: The members, of the In- 
stitute should appoint their own presiding officer ; 
but whenever fit, the Superintendent would be cho- 
sen. Itis his duty to secure a full attendance at 
the Institute. This can be done by talking of it to 





the teachers at the examinations, and by formally 
und earnestly urging the matter upon boards of di- 
rectors, together with the propriety of allowing their 
teachers at least a part of the time to attend the In- 
stitute, and the whole if possible. At the Institute, 
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he should be one of the Instructors, particularly on|ing out the design. There were only about fifty 
the duties of the school room. If he refer to his| permanent certificates now in the county, and the 
note-book, he cannot fail of matter on this point. | number would not be increased except for sufficient 
Devotionand Music: The day s proceedings should | reason, 
be invariably opened and concluded with devotional; Mr. Richardson, of Luzerne, had met no difficul- 
exercises, The local clergy will always gladly per-|ties on this subject. His predecessor had issued 
form this duty, and may thus be made to take a more about twenty-five permanent certificates—himself 
active interest inschool improvement, if their atten-|four, As to a standard of qualification, the law 
tion has not been before engaged in this direction. | fixes it. The Teacher mast be “competent” to 
Short exercises in vocal music, under the leadership | impart the branches required in his school, and this 
of some member of the Institute, and joined in by | demands a thorough knowledge of those branches. 
all, interspersed in the more serious or laborious | This, with skill and experience, shown by success, in 
duties, have also a most cheering and refreshing ef-|the art of teaching, forms the standard, and will 
fect; and the pieces sung should mainly be such as | guide us if our object is to do right, and to do our 
are used in our common schools; so that those who | duty in all cases. By so doing we can we alone make 
have not learned them, may do so |friends for ourselves and the system. If we have 
The report was accepted and adopted. poor miserable teachers, we must get rid of them as 
On motion of Mr. Stull it was agreed that Mr.|speedily as possible. Thus alone ean we add to our 
Crumbaugh be instructed to write out his report,!own self-respect, that of citizens, Directors and 
and that it be published with the other reports of | leachers—even that of the inferior teachers them- 


this Convention. selves. We should not fear the face of clay in this 
Mr, Avery read a report “On Graded Schools in| work. 

town, and country, and the measures that should be! A/r. Ingram was of opinion that the teacher who 

adopted to secure their establishment.” ‘fully merited No. 1, on every branch in the certifi- 
Ou motion, the report was accepted. ‘| cate,was known to be a successful practical teacher, 
On motion, the report was adopted without dis- | and of good moral character, was clearly entitled to 

cussion, the permanent certificate, If in error on this point, 


Mr. Smith read a report on “The propriety of | he would like to be set right; for in all such cases 
County Superintendents endeavoring to secure vol-| he had granted the full certifieate. Adjourned. 
untary efforts on the part of citizens and parents, | THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
to build and improve School Houses and grounds.”| Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Heekerman. 

On motion of Mr. Richardson, the report was re-| The discussion of the topic before the Conven- 


ceived. , ition at the time of adjournment, was resumed. 
On motion, the report was adopted without dis-| Mr. McElhose desired?to hear the older members 
cusssion. describe the character of examination which shall 
The following topic was then discussed : _ justify the issuing of a permanent certificate. New- 


* The importance and necessity of great care and |ly elected Superintendents needed information on 
caatiou in issuing the Permanent Certificate, so as|this point. Heretofore we had only generalities.— 
not to grant it when it should be withheld, or to) He hoped such information would be given. 
withhold it when it should . e granted.” Mr. Deans, of Delaware, said there was no stand- 

Mr. Spencer felt interested on this point. Had |ard on this point, that could be either precisely sta- 
had a predecessor or two. One day, after his ap-|ted, or uniformly adopted. A standard that was 
pointment. accidentally found a book of certificates proper in one case might not be in another. If an 
in a lawyer’s office, and thus first learned the exis- applicant exhibit ability to state and aptness to ex- 
tence of certificates. Afterwards met persons—/plain and elucidate currect principles, on all the 
thirteen of them—whose names were not in the! branches of the examination, and if he add to this, 
book, but who presented permanent certificates.— suecess in his school, he is entitled to the permanent 
Some had never been examined—several were girls certificate ; except that no matter how learned, if 
of 14 or 15 years of age—mostly good looking young he appear to think himself above improvement, he 
ladie. He had adopted the rule not to issue a per- should not obtain it. A few had been issued in his 
manent certificate to any one who had not been county, which would probably have to be withdrawn. 
three years in the exercise of the profession, and| No more definite reply could probably be given. 
had not established a good reputation as a teacher.| Discussion closed. The next topic discussed was, 
As to literary qualification, something more than|“The earliest age at which certificates should be 
No, 1. in all the branches seems requisite for the | granted.” 
permanent certificate—1 Plus. All around us is| Mr. Verrel had found difficulty in Wayne, in re- 
the demonstration of intellect. There is progress gard to the youth of persons who really had all the 
in every thing. Noone should be more subjected | requi-ite knowledge. Under 17, he had not found 
to this law of progress than the Teacher, who is | many to be successful teachers. 
to develope mind and promote progress. | Mr. Bollman thought it almost impossible to fix a 

Mr, Bollman’s experience had been as extensive | precise age. Many, of both sexes, from Academies 
in time, as that of any member present, and’ proba-| and Seminaries, wish at once to teach. Some sue- 
bly as difficult. Mistakes had no doubt been made | ceed even under 17. Others fail at a much more ad- 
in issuing the certificates of Indiana. Had granted | vanced age. Where the work is well done, the age 
130 permanent certificates out of near 700 examina-|is not to be regarded. 
tions and re-examinations, At first, he felt inclined, Mr. MeCormick could not determine this point — 
to annual many of those, but hesitated, except in Some are good Teachers at fifteen, others are bad at 
some cases of urgent necessity. Previous to his|forty. Are they qualified? is the question. 
late election, had made it known, that, if re-elected,| Mr. Langdon: When shall a person marry? As 
all holders of permanent certificates would be re-|soon as competent to assume the duties and respon- 
examined and would only obtain others on fall man- sibilities of the condition, That is thetime. Soas 
ifestation of merit. On this ground he had beeo to teaching. At a similar period each is prepared. 
re-elected, and thus far had no difficulty in carry-| There are three essentials: 1. Knowledge; 2. Abi- 
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lity to impart it; 3. Power of government. When 
all these are present a certificate may safely be grant- 
ed. In addition to these, there should be a good 
fund of general information and a sound moral cha- 
racter, 

Discussion closed. 

Dr. Blair, being called on for the report on the 
subject assigned him, [* Directors’ qualifications,” | 
stated that for want of sufficient notice and of time 
he had none prepared. 

It was moved that Mr. Blair be instructed to pre- 
pare a report to be published with the proceedings. 

An amendment was offered to have the report un- | 
dergo the supervision of the State Superintendent. 
Adopted. 

The motion so amended, was withdrawn. 

Mr. Acker, being called on for his report “ On the 








towns, and as Lancaster had been successful i» it, he 
called on Mr. Burrowes to describe the gradirg and 
the extent of higher instruction in the schools. 

Mr. Burrowes briefly stated the number of grades, 
the studies in each, especially in the Male and Fe- 
male High Schools, and the beneficial effect of the 
introduction of the higher studies, not only on public 
sentiment in reference to the system, but upon the 
educational condition of Lancaster. 

Mr. Good said the grading in Reading was some- 
what differe:it, but the result nearly the same. ‘lhe 
High School course was 4 years, and lads were pre- 
pared forthe lst and 2nd class in College. At first 
the higher branches met some opposition, as a 
useless and unlawful expense. Few are now dis- 
satisfied. 


Mr. McCormick, Thirty or forty pupils are sent 


proper time and circumstances to introduce Ancient away from Johnstown to academies, &c., at great 
and Modern Languages, and other higher branches|expense. If the higher branches were provided for 
into graded schools of cities and large towns,” stated | at home in the common schools,much might be saved. 
that he was not prepared to report in writing, but | Yet to urge this matter on the rural districts, might 





i ~ 











would do so orally; which was permitted. 
REPORT ON THE HIGHER STUDIES. 
What was the whole object of the common school | 


system of instruction? This is the question first to | improve also. 
A certain pgine seems to have broken its Rip Van Winkle slum- 


be understood. It was to meet a want. 
amount of education, at least, was requisite to make | 
good and useful citizens, and to enable each to per- | 
form the ordinary duties of life. Hence the school | 
laws prescribe instruction in the ordinary branches, | 
and specify no farther. How far beyond, and when, | 
we should go, is an important question. The proba- 
ble de ign was, that other studies should only be in 
troduced, cautiously, after thorough instruction is 
given in these; but the tendency is to proceed fas. 
ter than is either safe or was intended, and to force 
pupils on, without sound rudimental culture or 
knowledge. Great care is therefore requisite in this 
matter, 

Superintendents should not encourage the intro- 
duction of the higher, until instruction in the essen- 
tial branches has been thorough, and placed within 
the reach of all requiring it. Algebra, for instance, 
ought not to be taken up, till common arithmetic 
was mastered. The useful branches, also, should 
bave the preference to the merely ornamental or the 
unnecessary. 

The time and circumstances for the introduction 
of the higher studies, must be left to the directors 
and the people. The latter should plainly exhibit a 
readiness and a desire for them, before they are in- 
troduced. 

As to the Ancient Languages, it might be a ques- 
tion whether they were intended, by the framers of 
the law, to be introduced at all. The English branch. 
es should. at least, have the priority, and ought never 
to be retarded by the Latin and Greek. he study 
of the classics should always also be a matter of 
choice to the pupil and his parents, without any com. 
pulsion. 

Whilst personally favorable to a liberal and ex- 
tended course of education in the common schools, 
the reporter thought. in fine, that the more essential 
and practical branches should take precedence ; and 
that the ornamental and the “ accomplishments,” so 
called, should come in last, and only when it is the 
plain desire of the people of the district to have them. 
In the Norristown district, the common schools are 
graded into primary, secondary and grammar, and 
the Latin and Greek languages are taught. 

Report accepted ; and being under discussion, 

The State Superintendent remarked that this was a 


raise injurjous opposition, without effecting any 
good. 
Mr. Kluge. Lebanon borough is beginning to 


The shrill whistle of the steam en- 


bers. The schools are all graded, though not per- 
fectly yet. The people are desiring higher instruction 
for their children, at home. The highest Com.son 
School for females, is equal to any Private Seminary. 
All improvements in the schools thus far, met 
the support of public opinion, and still further are 
desired. 

Mr. Good, not being prepared, in writing, for want 
of notice, made the following verbal report on 

PRIMARY SCHOOL INSTRUCTION, 

His attention to the subject had been called by 
the condition of the primary schools of Reading. 
The complaint was that they were not as they 
should be, and thus they did not send up pupils 
properly prepared for the higher grades. He had 


learned that this complaint was by no means confin- 


ed to Reading. The reason probably is, that old 
and insufficient modes of instruction, without refer- 
ence either to the trne philosophy of teaching or to 
the modern improvements in the art, based on that 
philosophy, are adhered to. 

What ought to be aimed at, and what should be 
taught in our Primary Schools? The great object 
is,in them, to lay a broad and deep foundation for 
that thorough and high culture, which the nature of 
our institutions andthe warts of our social condition 
demand. If not laid here, its accomplishment after- 
wards will be difficult. To effect this the powers of 
the mind must, in the first instance, be prop: rly 
awakened and methodically called into action. 
Whatever systems of mental philosophy are adopted, 
whether of Lock, or Berkley, or Hegel, it is admit- 
ted that nearly all the instruction of young children 
(which are the pupilsin the primary schools) is im- 
parted mediately through the semi-mental senses 
of the eyeandthe ear. The exercise and cultivation 
of these senses should, therefore, be the first object, 
and they should be regarded the primary mediums 
of communicating with the mind. Under the pres- 
ent system, much of the precious time of the child 
is really wasted in the dull repetition,the bum-drum, 
of A, B,C. Not only months, but sometimes sev- 
eral school terms are spent in this exercise, which 
brings no pleasure to the pupil, nor strengthen any 
mental power, with the exception, perhaps, of a fee- 
ble exercise of the memory. 





question which was now agitating some of the larger 


Undoubtedly the first course of instruction in a 
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primary school sLould consist in Object Lessons, as | happy effect upon the minds and tempers of the pu- 
has long been practised in the best schools in Eu-/|pils. Its social and harmonising influence is ac- 
rope. By this means the pupil is so much enlivened |knowledged. As an illustration, the following may 
that the impressions upon his mind continue vivid |be adduced: A teacher instructed a large school, 
for years. His mind is agreeably exercised and in-|in a district, in Europe, too poor to furnish the 
formed, instead of being stupified ; and, instead of | necessary school books. By means of alarge black 
remaining dormant is invigorated and developed. surface (wall or board) he conducted his exercises 

The child is thus exercised, and pleasantly exer-|orally. Though this mode of instruction was most 
cised, upon such objects and things as readily pre- | interesting, it was also a severe tax on their young 
sent themselves, and in observing their forms and energies. When he observed that the pupils be- 
qualities. Thus, by separating and distinguishing |came fatigued by the exercises of the teaching, he 
the parts, the pupil is trained to observe forms, and to | would say “‘let us sing.” Its effect was electric, and 
recognize distinctly and accurately. Next he should prepared the pupils for the next lesson. 
be exercised on colors, and trained to distinguish; The conclusion was,that the senses of sight and hear- 
them in their various combinations; and then to ing, (together with. object-lessons to teach children 
analyze and separate qualities from their substances, | to think, and exercises in language) should be prima- 

It may not be expedient to pursue this course rily and carefully trained ; and to effect this, pupils 
any length of time, exclusively. This might be ob- | should be exercised in a progressive and philosophi- 
jectionable. But it ought to be continued during |cal manner, upon the common objects which sur- 
the whole primary course, though the committing round and interest them. 
of the alphabet, in connection with it, may be desir-| Bat, to effect this, we need our best teachers in the 
able to many. | Primary Schools. 

The next series of exercises consists in the use of | Report accepted and accepted. 
the slate. Linear drawing belongs to the Primary| Several motions and remarks were made in rela- 
School, at least, so far as its elements are concerned. tion to the publication of verbal-reports ; but finally 
The drawing of astraight line, now horizontal,—then the subject was postponed indefinitely. 
perpendicular, then again oblique,—the division of | Mr. Riemensnyder read his modified report, which 
a straight line, into two, three or four parts, by | was accepted and adopted. 








sight, without measuring—the drawing of curves; Mr. Deans’ (of Del.) report was called up and 
and even circles, are not so readily executed with-| accepted, 
out training. But with proper training small chil-;| Jr. Spencer offered the following resolution, which 


dren will execute them with wonderful accuracy. | was adopted ; 
Mathematical figures, without technical terms, may be; Resolved, That the design of the School Law of 
Jormed, and the elements of that science taught. It) Pennsylvania is to give to each child in the State, 
can also be successfully applied to teaching the |so far as local circumstances will permit, a thorough 
alphabet. By arranging the letters into certain education, and that there are vo limits to the grade 
classes, according to certain elementary books, of Schools within which Directors are confined in 
children will leara in a few lessons to draw them, their official capacity. 
aud when they can draw them and know their names| Mr. Armstrong read his modified report, He 
they will not forget them. This is on the system of |stated that it did not adopt the principle of the 
“reproducing.” By this method, both the eye and | general annulment of permanent certificates ; only 
the hund are practised, \the withdrawing of such as had been improvidently 
The other semi mental sense is the ear, and is equally issued. He was, however, in favor of changing the 
susceptible of culture. It is undoubtedly a great form and grade of certificate. Report as modified 
means by which to conduct the educational process, accepted and adopted. 
as well as the source of the purest eeliedl anton | The Topic, “ How shall a school be most bene- 
ment. Language developes itself early in a child | fitted by tl County Superintendent’s Visit?” was 
Without the sense of hearing, spoken language can-| taken up fo discussion. 
not be cultivated. All culture is in proportion to the| Dr, Taylor, in calling up this subject, did not in- 
developmeut of language. ‘The language a nation | tend to make a speech. It was really worthy of full 
speaks indicates its degree of advancement. It is discussion. Suppose the people of a county are op- 
thus with a child. The first series of exercises, in | posed to the officer and the system, and receive h:m 
reference to h aring, should aim at training the pupil |coldly. Is there noremedy? Manners oftentimes 
to distinguish the elementary sounds of the language, | have more influence than mere intellect. Deport- 
and to exercise in connection with it, the vocal powers. | ment must be such as to engage confidence and re- 
The language of a child may be greatly improved by |spect. A long face, with no word of approval for 
instruction and practice, in articulation and beauty the right, or kind correction of the wrong, effected 
of pronunciation, and more especially in its scope | nothing or did harm, He sometimes took down the 
and comprehension. Pupils are susceptible of ad-| names of pupils, and promised to see them again at 
vancement, beyond the expectation of parents and |his next visit. ‘This at once put him in close rela- 
teachers. Oral composition, or speaking by repeating tion to them. Wherever possible, got the directors 
the teacher's language, by conversation, aud expressing to visit with him, to remove the impression that he 
their ideas upon common objects of life, is of great | was to rob them of all their powers. He did some. 
use. The reciprocal influence of the cultivation of |thing in each schoo] to show he was practically en- 
the mind and language, is much more than is attrib- gaged in their improvement. He tried to remove 
uted to it by the majority. Thus we shall have good any unpleasant feeling produced during the Teach- 
readers, good speakers and good scholars. er’s examination, and generally succeeded. He 
Vocal music claims the attention of teachers in | hoped this question would be regarded as one of 
our public schools. As a simple exercise of the ear | practical importance, and that the next three years 
in distingushing the notes of the gamut, and in train | might, by the conduct of the officers, establish their 
ing the vocal organs to form those notes, it has its | office as a permanent agency in the system. 
value. But vocal music should be cultivated in the} Mr. avis agreed that the Superintendent should 
schvols,—in the primary schools—on account of its|do away that feeling which public officers sometimes 
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inspire. Had seen one visit a school. The Teach- | ment. “Many teachers are formal and 
er mildly inquired : “ Shall I proceed in my usual their mode of questioning. 
“T'll ask 


way. or will you ask questions yourself?” 
questions myself,” was the fierce reply; and when 
pupils broke down, as the best might, under his man- 
ner, they were told they were ignorant, &c. Such 
visitation did lasting injury to school and teacher. 

Mr. Reimensnyder puts on his best manner, espe- 
cially when the teacher is a female. Tries to get 
directors and parents along and gives them some of 
the work, as the examination of copy-books, &c.— 
Makes an encouraging address, and takes notes of 
the number of pupils and classes. Has the teacher 
to proceed with his usual exercises, without appear- 
ing to pay critical attention, at first. After his self- 
possession is restored, examines some of the classes, 
&e. 

Mr. Richardson. The great object is to do the 
school good. As many as possible should be induced 
to go along. In this way insufficient furniture, &c. 
may be brought to the attention of those who can 
remedy it. Let the teacher feel you are his friend. 
Show the use of the blackboard, by drawing a map, 
for instance. Talk to the pupils. Ask them some 
questions you know they can answer, and thus set 
them at ease, Always leave the school with an en- 
couraging word. 

Mr. Gibbons with constant access to and a portion 
of the responsibility, for the 12,000 youth of Fayette, 
felt the weight of his duty. At first was shunned, 
but had been fortunate enough to remove this feel- 
ing. ‘The people and the teachers and the pupils, 
hearing words of kindness, had responded to the feel- 
ing. ‘Thus an interest in the visitation could be ex- 
cited, 

Mr. Berry had done much by suggesting, in the 
proper manner, improved modes of teaching. Had 
found many teachers doing too much of the work for 
their pupils. Approved the system recommended in 
his report by the Superintendent of Berks, and had 
endeavored to get the teachers to excite the inter- 
est and minds of the pupils. The use of the slate by 
small children had been most beneficial. The intro- 
duction of blackboard exercises is also; most valu- 
able. 

Mr. Bollman takes his seat in the school quietly, 
and for a time, looks at the operations whout re- 
mark, Then probably suggests the hearing of a 
class in such branch as he desires. Does not correct 
error in the presence of the school; seeks a proper 
opportunity and suggests the remedy. Makes a 
short address before leaving. Sometimes takes a 
class and shows his own mode of teaching, but pot 
in such way as to decrease respect for the teacher. 

Mr. Deans (of Del.) goes not only to learn the 
condition of the school, but to assist the teacher.— 
Never encourages any change in the exercises.— 
Makes a note of defectsand the appropriate remedy, 
for use at the righttime. Sometimes finds it advan- 
tageous to take a class and exhibit his own mode, 
suggestively. 

Mr. Dean, (of Blair): Interest must be inspired 
in directors and parents, as well as teachers and pu 
pils. Asa teacher, he had felt the good effect of 
enlisting the co-operation of ail these in visitation. 
The whole machinery of the system should be kept 
in operation. 

Mr. Hendricks. The Superintendent is not to en- 
ter the school and say nothing. May ask questions 
that will be very suggestive. While a teacher in 
New York, had derived great benefit from such a 
visit. Another Superintendent pursued the silent 


course, and left him without benefit or encourage- 








unfortunate in 
Such may be benefitted 
by the questions of an able Superintendent. 

Mr. Putnam: The question is, How may the 
schoo! be most benefitted—physically, mentally, mo- 
rally—by visitation? The confidence and interest 
of the pupils must be gained and excited. For in- 
stance, in penmanship, the noting of the date of the 
visit in the margin of the copy-book, with the pro- 
mise to examine it for improvement at the next visit, 
had the effect of engaging the personal interest of 
the pupil. 

Mr. McGonagle had occasionally entered a school 
withunt his official character being known, and thus 
saw its real state. Always had the regular routine 
continued, at first. Some Teachers embarrassed— 
others not at all. The latter always the more diffi- 
cult to satisfy or benefit. Once inadvertently cor- 
rected a teacher before the school. Shall never do 
it again. 

Mr. McCormick never yet entered a schoo! with a 
plan formally prepared. You must see the school 
and its pupils and teacher—you must know the sen- 
timent of the vicinity. Delicacy and etiquette never 
to be violated. An address never to be omitted, es- 
pecially on the duties of pupils. Had asked teach- 
ers wherein they most failed, and derived much in- 
formation, and been enabled to do much good in this 
way. Company of directors desirable; but in most 
cases too much time is lost in waiting for them. 

Mr. Wisner: Nothing is to be done to create in 
the pupils distrust of their teacher. Had noticed 
much good from private suggestions to him. The 
occa ion of visitation probably not the best time to 
influence directors on school matters. The object is 
to ascertain the state of the school and the mode of 
instruction. 

Mr. Avery, when a teacher, preferred seeing the 
Superintendent before entering the school, to let him 
know the state of the district and the schools, and 
enable him to apply his remarks and shape his ac- 
tions to the best advantage. 

Mr. Heckendorn: The first object is to learn the 
defects—the second to discover the remedy. Had a 
meeting of teachers, directors and parents in each 
district, at which Teachers stated their difficulties. 
In this way got up Institutes, discontinued Saturday 
schools, and excited a general interest. In school, 
tried to engage the good will of the pupils. Pro- 
posed to them to try how long the rod could be 
made to remain unused on the desk, &c. Remarks 
on the entries in the Register had a good effect. 

Discussion closed. 

On motion, it was agreed to have an evening ses- 
sion at 74 o’clock. Adjourned. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Prayer by the Rev. 8S. P. Bollman. 

Mr. Ingram offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the County Superintendents in con- 
vention assembled, recommend the introduction and 
use of a Permanent Register in every school in the 
State. Which was unanimously adopted. 

The Topic: “ When should private examinations 
of teachers be granted?” was taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Boliman: This question had been very em- 
barrassing at first. It seemed as if private exami- 
nations could never be dispensed with. Enough 
teachers did not attend the public examinations io 
fill the schools, and others had to be examined pri- 
vately. But the improvement of the system seemed 
gradually to attract more teachers; and now he hus 
no private examinations, except in «xtreme cases. 

Mr. McCormick. There are exceptional cases that 
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require them. But a record of the examination | 
should always be kept, for the satisfaction of “ahgelt 
tors and the justification of the examiner Has a 


and times of examination, and do not attend. A 
sufficient number for the schools are often not pre- 
| sent. 


These strangers must be called in, and if em- 


long list of test (not text) questions, opposite which | ployed at all, must be examined privately. We must 


the answers are written, for examination and preser- | 
vation. Though not to be encouraged, they are not| 
utterly to be ignored, 

Mr. Dean (of Blair). From what he knew of the | 
law and heard here, did not expect to have any but 
publicexaminations. Embarrassment is often urged 
as anexcuse; but persons can generally tell what 
they know, and this nervousness will soon pass off. 
If not, might it not bea proof of unfitness? It would | 
embarrass them at evei:y step of their career as 
teachers, 

Mr Hendricks: There are persons whose timidity 
unfits them to do justice to themselves in public— 
especially females—who are good teachers. Last 
week a young lady could scarcely write her name at 
the public examination, after long trial. Next day 
she sent him a splendid piece of penmanship and| 
composition, 

Mr, Heckendorn: An applicant was so confused as 
scarcely to answer a question, and the examiner had 
to guess at his qualifications. Yet he proved to be 
a good scholar and competent teacher, his pupjls| 
showing by their culture that they were thoroughly 
tanght. Yet private examinations, except in ex- 
treme cases, should be avoided. 

Mr, Tewksbury: In the last year had examined 
600, and could not yield to the demand for private 
examinations. ‘Too many are nervous or suddenly 
taken sick during the public examination, In cases 
of honest necessity, would grant them; but directors 
and others should always be invited to be present. | 
The people as well as directors are to be satisfied. 
I' needs a good physical constitution to teach school. | 
Ou.e so far gone as not to bear a public examination, 
may be unfit for duty, Teachers who grow sick at 
public examinations, mostly fail at private. He is 
not now much applied to for them. 

Vr. Still's experience in this matter not extensive ; 
but had some experience in human nature. Ap- 
proved of examinations in the presence of directors 
and of a few intefligent and sympathising persons, 
but not of a crowd of people. This medium might 
effect the whole object. If confidence exist in the 
ability and integrity of the Superintendent, his certi 
ficate will command respect. Most of his own exa- 
minations, from the nature of the cases thus far, had 
been private; but for the winter schools a different 
course would be pursued. A general public exami- 
nation would take place at the end of a normal 
school about to be held in his county. 

Mr. Burgess: Public examinations are much pre- 
ferable, but some private must be allowed. A few 
schools open in the summer and the teachers must 
be examined privately, if at all. But this should al- 
ways be in the presence of directors, if possible. A 
strictly private examination should never be permit- 
ted. 

Vir. McGonagle: Wis teachers had not yet learned 
the art of becoming sick ; but many did absent them- 
selves and seek a private examination. These ger- 
erally fail in private. Had seen worse cases of em- 
barrassments in private than in public. 





satisfy yourself, 


Mr, Coburn felt great sympathy with young per-| 


sons, especially females, who became excited, and 
could make every allowance for them. Border coun- 
ties have difficulties that the interior have not.— 


Teachers in adjoining States do not know our rules, 


As to sat-| 
is!ying the citizens, the best way is to do right and} 


look at these and similar cases, before prohibiting 


private examinations entirely. 
Mr. Ingram. If private examinations mean such 
as are held by the Superintendent alone, then none 


such should be tolerated. If such as necessarily take 


place, after the regular public examinations of the 
district, but in presence of the directors, then they 
would seem to be not only uaavoidable, but proper. 
There was some force inthe plea of timidity, but not 
so much as was thought. First year had nearly all the 
examinations at his home, but found it unsatisfactory. 
Next year discontinued this practice, and few show- 
ed any embarrassment. The third year, the feeling 
among the teachers was decidedly in favor of public 


/eXaminations, in presence of directors and citizens, 


Mr. Gilfillen could not agree to exclude all but 
directors and a few intelligent persons. Citizens ge- 
nerally should be invited. If present, it will render 
them favorable to the system and increase their in- 
terest in the schools. ‘To meet unavoidable cases, 
it might be well to advertise that the Superintendent 
will be at his residence on certain days, to examine 
such as attend, but always in the presence of direc- 
tors and such others as may desire, 

Mr. Gibbons pursues the course just recommenda, 
being always willing to help to make crooked places 
straight. At first did examine a few without wit- 
nesses ; but directors generally refused to employ 
them. Public examinations are essential to the sys- 
tem. A young lady could not answer a single ques- 
tion, owing to embarrassment. Said to her, “I 
would not be surprised at your alarm, if you were 
standing up to be married.” ‘ Oh,” said she, * | 
would not then feel so badly ; for there would be no 
fear of a failure before me.” 

Dr, Acker: Public examinations prevail in Mont- 
gomery. Notice is given of the time and place, and 
the public invited. The rule will not be departed 
from. ‘This practice had been very beneficial in the 
districts most opposed to the Superintendency.— 
The people thus saw the defects of the teachers aud 
the use of the office. It also obviates the charge of 
partiality. 

With leave of the Convention, Mr. Tewksbury of- 
fered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That private examinations should be dis- 
couraged by Superintendents, directors and the peo- 

le. 

Mr. Kluge had publie examinations in all the dis- 
tricts ; but during the first and second years a suf- 
ficiency of applicants did not attend. In some cases 
another day was appcinted, still without getting 
enough. In such cases had to adopt the practice of 
examining, at his house, such as came with a written 
request from the board of directors. These exami- 
nations were always in the presence of all who wish- 
ed to attend. ‘ 

Mr. Bergwin had been much annoyed by those ap- 
plications and approved the resolution. 

Mr. Schwartz had only about half enough teachers 
in Lehigh at the examinations, Must have private 
examinations or some of the schools be closed. 

After several ineffectual attempts to amend, the 
resolution was adopted, 

Mr. Deans reported, from the committee on the 
subject, a preamble and resolutions. The resolutions 
were considered separately, and with slight amend- 
ments, adopted, as follows—the preamble being ne- 
gatived :— 
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Resolved, That uj upon n the fidelity, efficiency ‘and pradence | 


of County ‘Superintendents, in the discharge of their duties, 
depend, in no unimportant sense, the permanence and sta- 
bility of the office. 

Resolved, That great care and caution are necessary in the 
issuing of permanent certificates to teachers, and that such 
certificates should not generally be granted, without a per- 
sonal inspection of the method of ‘teaching practised by the 
applicant. 

Resolved, That new Superintendents have full discretion- 
ary power under the law, and in conformity with previous 
instructions from the school department, to require a re-er- 
amination of teachers holding the permanent certificate, 
granted by a predecessor in office ; if, after visiting their re- 


spective schools, the] Superintehdents should discover any | 


want of ability or tact in teaching and discipline. 
Resolved, That we recommend County Superintendents to 


cause at least two Institutes to be held annually in their} 


respective counties. 

Resolved, That County Superintendents should not con- 
nect themselves with normal institutions in such a way as 
tobe pecuniarily benefitted thereby. 

Resolved, That this opportunity of mutual intercourse and 
consultation, bas inspired us with fresh vigor for the prose 
eution of the duties of our office, and that we pledge each 
other our hearty co-operation, and our individual, undeviat- 
ing and untiring energies to render Common Schools what 
they should be: the glory of the Kelstone State. 

Resolved, That we will lend our influence to promote the 
circulation of the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal, believing it 
to be a most efficient State Agency, for disseminating edu- 
cational, knowledge among the masses of teachers and 


ople. 

PSxesctved, That our worthy State Superintendent, Hon. H 
C. *Hickok, has our most cordial sympathy, and we pledge | 
him our most earnest support and co-operation in his efforts 
to carry out to their ultimate perfection, the grand designs 
of our noble schoo! system. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate, and shall long re- 
member the cordial reception tendered to us by our warm- 
hearted host, Superintendent Good, of Berks county, and 
that we shall fondly cherish the recollection of his efforts to 
make our stay in this beautiful city pleasant and agreeable. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby cordial- 
ly tendered to the Board of Directors, Controllers, and citi- 
zens of Reading, for the numerous evidences of kindness 
and hospitality which have been shown us while here. 

Resolved, That we returnour thanks to the Board of Di- 
rectors and Controllers of the city of Readiug, for granting 
the use of this Ha'l, for the purposes ofgour Convention. 

Resolved, That the public press of Reading, and the pro- 
prietors of the Philadelphia Evening _ulletin, whose corres- 
pondent, Rev. J. M’Carter, of this city, has reported the 


proceedings of this Convention so faithfully ; and also the? 


Philadelphia Merning Times, are all and severally entitled 
to our gratitude forthe service they have rendered to the 
cause of common schoo! education. 

Resolved, That our most sincere thanks are due to the 
Presidents and Superintendents of the New York and Erie, 
Williamsport and Elmira, Catawissa and Williamsport, !/hil- 
adelphia and Reading, Northern Central, Pennsylvania 
Central, Dauphin and Susquehanna, and Allegheny Valley 
Railroads; and to the Canal Commissioners of the State, 
(for the Columbia Railroad) for their courteous and gener- 
ous liberality in affording facilities to County Superinten- 
dents, for reaching this Convention, at greatly reduced rates 
of fare. 

Resolved, That in consequence of frequent failures here- 
tofore, inemaking the railroad arrangements complete,we are 
led to appreciate highly the faithfulness and energy, with 
which this duty has this time been performed by the school 
department. 

Mr. Ingram moved that the thanks of the Convention be 
tendered to the Hon. T. H. Burrowes, for his attendance at 
the meeting. Agreed to. 


Mr, Burrowes, being called on, addressed the 
Convention, suggesting to the members, as the 
most efficient means now at their command, for 
improving the schools, the holding of Teachers’ 
Institutes. He recommended that the teachers of 
each county be mainly relied on to instruct their 
fellows; and instanced Cumberland as a most suc- 
cessful instance of that policy. 


| 
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‘The Hon. H. C. Hickok, being invited to address 
the Convention, said, in substance : 

The session had been effective and serviceable. 
Good reports had been made, with able debates and 
profitable listening. While he felt satisfaction at 
the result, he keenly regretted the forced brevity 
of the meeting. This had, however, a pressure on 
the proceedings which produced the fruit of ten in 
two days. They came here with a kindling enthu- 
siasm to know and to do their duty. Some new 
members had, no doubt, changed their outside 
views, and obtained new inside views ;—deeper and 
more satisfactory ideas of their position and the 
modes of meeting its vast demands. Thetrue way, 
as had just been remarked, was to devote their 
energies to a few points. In his opinion, these 
were :—the proper examination of teachers, and 
the holding of Institutes. 

This had been a most profitable convention to 
him in the aid afforded to meet the duties thrown 
on him by the accidents of a political life. The 
Common School System of Pennsylvania was wor- 
thy of their united efforts and zeal. It is not be- 
hind that of any of the other States. While we 
may look with respect to them they cannot look 
down on us. It is true, the State had been slow in 
development ; but even that is an element of endu- 
ring success. In development, we may not yet 
compare with some others, but in organization we 
are in the advance. Ours was not the frail scaf- 
folding of an hour, but the slow construction of a 
pyramid—the upheaving of a continent, 

Our large districts, our large Boards of repre- 
sentative directors, the entire dependance of the 
schols on the public for their pecuniary support— 
these were its strong features. In view of these, 
he not only felt like spying “ hands off,” but keep 
ing “hands off” from change. 

It was well to have a large number of directors 
wield the important powers they possess, But the 
Department was endeavoring to obviate whatever 
of difficulty had arisen from the size of the Board, 
in the discharge of their duties, by clothing the 
secretary with such of them as embarrassed the 
whole doard. In promoting the efforts of the de- 
partment in this direction, and in making the sec- 
retary the executive medium of their official rela- 
tions to’the district, they would probably be doing 
more for the perfection of the admirable machine ry 
of the system, than by any other means. 

He thanked them for their presence here, for 
their associated action, ahd for this last act of 
kindness. He assured them of the support of the 
Department in their arduous duties; and wished 
them the smoothest paths and the fullest success 
in their several fields of labor. 

Several motions as to the next place of meeting 
were then made; but the matter was finally refe rred 
to the State Superintendent. 

On motion of Dr. Jaylor, the thanks of the Con- 
vention were tendered to the President and other 
officers of the Convention, for the faithful discharge 
of their duties. 

On motion the Convention adjourned sine die. 


Official. 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
HargisBurG, August, 1857. § 
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Occupation Tax: Whenever, on account of old age, or 


poverty, the tax of one dollaron trades, occupations and 
professions and on single freemen, is oppressiv e, Directors 
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can remedy the grievance by making suitable abatements | McKean, Luther R. Wisner, Smethport, 250 
and exonerations, under the 31st section of the general | Mercer, Calvin W. Gilfillan, Mercer, 600 
school law. | Mifflin, Abram D. Hawn, McVeytown, 600 
Building Taz on Occupations: The building tax cannot | Monroe, Charles S. Detrick, Stroudsburg, 100 
exceed the school tax for the current school year. Occupa- | Montgomery, Ephraim L. Acker, Norristown, 900 
tions, &c., are subject to a building tax, but the relative Montour, A. B. Putoam, Danville, 500 
proportion should not exceed that levied upon other taxable Northampton, Valentine Hilburn, Easton, 600 
subjects. For instance, the rate per cent. of the schoo] tax | Northumberland, J. J. Reimensnyder, Milton, 400 
on property may range from thirteen mills downwards, and | Perry, Theodore P. Bucher, Landisburg, 400 
the building tax may be the same or any less amount. In| Pike, Pyilip F. Fulmer, Dingm’sChoice, 100 
order to carry out the object of the law, and do no injustice, | Potter, J. Hendricks, Coudersport, 300 
the following method of proceeding is suggested and enjoin- Schuylkill, J. K. Krewson, Minersville, 1000 
ed. If the rate per cent. on property be, say, seven mills for Snyder, D. 8. Boyer, Freeburg, 200 
school, and three for building purposes, then the building | Somerset, Jacob K. Miller, Benford’s Store, 475 
tax on occupations should be in the same ratio, viz: as | Sullivan, C. J. Richardson, Laporte, 300 
three to seven; that is, three parts of the dollar out of seven | Susquehanna, B. F. Tewksbury, New Milford, 600 
should be added for building purposes. The figures would Tioga, Newel L. Reynolds, Oceola, 900 
then stand thus: Union, D. Heckendorn, New Berlin, 600 
A. B. occupation, schoo] tax,++++++++++eee+eee+e+++$1,00 | Venango, Wm. Bergwin, Franklin, 500 
“6 66 building tax, 3-7ths,+++++++++++++ -423 Warren, L. L. Spencer, Columbus, 600 
If the rate per cent. should be ten mills for schoo! and six | Washington, I. . Longdon, Hillsboro’, 800 
for building purposes, the occupation tax would be adjusted | Wayne, Samuel A. Terrell, Honesdale, 1000 
thus: | Westmoreland, J. R. McAfee, Latrobe, 800 
Occupation ; schoo] tax,+++++ere++eeeeseeeesee++ $1.00) Wyoming, C. R. Davis, Lemon, 150 
“ building tax, 6-10ths,s+resss+seeess- .60) York, A. R. Blair, York, 1000 


And so on, upon the same principle. If the rate per | ae 
cent. is the same for both schoo! and building purposes, | +s . . 
whether it be two or ten mills, the occupation tax would be | Original Communications. 
$1 for school and $1 for building purposes. It is presumed | —————-—-—- at ail eatin 
these examples are sufficient to make the princip e clear and | TWO PICTURES. 
intelligible. Drawn from the Observation of Facts. 

a } 


[: is an oldschool house: asm er- 
FULL LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTs, —_—! He first is an Sr Sen, Seer 
General Remark. beaten log building—having never been painted nor 
The school system is not the private property of the State| white washed. Several of the wirdow shutters are 
Superintendent, nor is he clothed, in its administration, | P : > 
with arbitrary or irresponsible power. He can only take | broken off, or hang suspended by oP hinge. : Seve. 
the law for his guide, and in the exercise of a confessedly |ral panes of glass broken out, some of which are 
fallible judgment, endeavor to administer the system with | : . ‘ 
judicial independence and impartiality. “ The power, for in- |covered with an old copy book or something else, 
stance, to commission County Superintendents elect after)}and many others are fractured or patched with 
objections filed, is essentially different from the power to fill |... , Satee 5 : 
vacancies by appointment. The latter is almost unlimited ; | Poeess of old panes. It is situated at the crossing 
the former hedged in by very material restrictions, which he |of two public roads, asd within a few yards of each 














is not at liberty to overlook. bag . : 
# County. C». Superintendent. Post Office. Salary. of them, - a 16% prec of ground that is fit for 
Adams, W. Lee Campbell, Gettysburg,  $4Q0| nothing else. The stone foundation is nearly half 
Allegheny, C. W. Quick, Pittsburg, 1000 way, so that the building is nearly ready to 
Armstrong, Robert W. Smith, Kittanning, peg ewey, f 8 y y 
Beaver, R. N. Avery, Freedom, 350 | fall down. The gchool ground is asmall lot of from 
Kedford, Henry Heckerman, Bedford, 500 | fifty to a hundred feet square, not enclosed, and cov- 
Berks, Wm A. Goud, Reading, 942 | . , ; " 

Blair, John Dean, Hollidaysburg, 600 |ered with scattering stieks of wood. 

Bradford, Chas. - — be a 1000} The inside has a gloomy appearance. ‘The ceil- 
Bucks Wm. H. Johnston, New Hope, 1000 | . . : 4 
Butler, ‘Thomas Balph, "Butler, 300 | ing is very low and not plastered; the walls have a 
Cambria, : b. a. Farge : 800 | black and smoky appearance ; perhaps they have 
Carbon Thomas L. Foster, Mauch Chunk, 400) | hi , 

Centre, J. I. Burrell, i Aaronsburg, goo | never been ¥ hite washed, and in several places they 
Chester, Franklin Taylor, Kennett Square 1000 | are broken in and the plastering off. The floor is 
Clarion John G. Magonagle, Strattonvilie, 300 | . " : ss 

Clearfield, L. L. Still, Careensvilie, 609 | much worn, with many wide cracks init. It looks 
Clinton, Jesse H_ Berry, Mill Hall, 600 |as though it bad not been washed for a year or two, 
Columbia William Burgess, Millville, 400 : di ' sD 
Crawford, Samuel P. Bates, Meadville, 600 | BF overt during the last two weeks. There is no 
Cumberland, Daniel Shelly, Shiremanstown, 600 | Ventilation, and when the room becomes heated be- 
Dauphin, 8. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, 300 ‘yond endurance, the windows are raised, when the 
Delaware, Charles W. Deans, Chester, 500 | , q d ae 
Elk, Charles R. Earley, Kersey, 400 | cold atmosphere rushes in, and a sudden transition 
a — mpl We pe a = ‘from very warm to cold takes place. 

‘ayette oshua VY. Gibbons, Merrittsjown 300 | 2 

Forest, é Cyius Biood, Marionville, ‘ 200 | The desks and seats are badly arranged. The 
Franklin, Philip — a2 r Strasburg, oop | desks are long and very steep, and are decorated 
Fulton Robert Ross, eConnelisb’rg 200). eceaie e 

Greene, A. J. McGlumphey, Waynesburg, 469 with many @ fantastic carving, wrought out by the 
Huntingdon, — Owen, Ne, 600 | idle school boy’s knife. The benches have no backs, 
Indiana 8. P. Bollman, ndiana, ; , os") 

Jefferson, Samuel MckElhose. Brookville, 500 | and are so high that the pupils’ feet do not reach 
Juniata, Wm. M. Burchfield, Mifflintown, 500 |the floor by several inches. In one corner area few 
Lancaster John S. Crumbaugh, Lancaster, 1500 | . 

Lawreses, Thomas Berry, New Castle, 500 | Shelves crowded with sundry baskets, bonnets, hats, 
Lebaron, John H. Kiuge, Lebanon, 760|coats and shawls. A black board some two feet 
Lebigh Hiram J. Schwartz, Rucksville, 500 . n inches wide , Eee inst the 
Luzerne, John L. Richardson, Waverly, 800 |'08 and eightee » Swingsag agua 


Lycoming, Hugh Castles, Hughesville, 300! wall, completes the furniture. 
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The teacher employed, is a stout, thick-set man.|punish some one. The time is almost wholly occu- 
His personal appearance is any thing but agreeable, | pied by the numerous recitations. While the mem- 
and his countenance is such that it forbids at once | bers of a class are reading in their usual dull mon- 
all familiar advances. He is but illy qualified for) otonous manner, mispronouncing half of the words, 
his task. He received his education chiefly in the | or endeavoring to parse a sentence in grammar,—the 
common school—perhaps has gone to an Academy | teacher is solving questions in arithmetic for the nu- 
one quarter, He has never read a work on teaching | merous pupils who have gathered around, and ar- 
—never thought of such athing. He is but ‘a poor |ranging incidental matters. If a pupil in arithmetic 
reader or writer, and understands not the principles |@sks him why he must commence at the right in ad- 
of either. In arithmetic he has perhaps been, | dition, to add, or why he must invert the divisor in 
“through it,” once, or it may be has not ciphered far- | the division of fractions, he looks at the boy and 
ther than the Rule of Three ;—can do the sums, but | wonders that he is so dull of comprehension, and 
does not understand one principle upon which any jeaye : “why the rule says so, don’t you see?” This 
rule is based. He has never studied grammar nor | perhaps caps the climax, and the pupil ever after- 
geography; and since he is fit for nothing else, he wards dislikes the study of arithmetic; he can’t com- 


considers himself amply qualified to take charge of |prehend it, and the teacher can’t explain it. In 
a common school. | grammar or geography—though he has never 


The first day of school has arrived, and the young | studied either himself—he readily hears the class— 
generation of the district are gathering in. The i he asks the printed questions and the pupils are re- 
new master is expected every minute. After some | quired to give the printed answers. Thus it is with 
delay he arrives, but passes directly into the school- ‘all the classes ; the subject he understands not him- 


house, without noticing any of those bright faces |S¢!f—hence it is impossible to convey any useful 
cétteeted atdebd the doce. | knowledge to others. All the branches are pursued 


merely in a mechanical manner, involving no men- 
In a few moments some loud raps are heard upon | ¢g] discipline. 
the window sash or door piece, when the children) [yder his injudicious care, misguided talent and 
enter and take their seats. With a frowning coun- |p nenitivated genius grow up asa snarly, crooked, 
tenance he makes a few loud, harsh, and severe re- jrough and unsightly tree, full of thorns and yield- 
marks. Having studied no system, he commences | ing the most bitter fruit. 
his labors very awkwardly. The text books are! ‘Phe other picture is of a large, commodions, and 
not adapted to the wants of the pupils, being beyond | we) finished brick sehool house,—situated in a small 
their capacities, and there is almost a countless va- grove at some distance from any public road. The 
riety, which admits but from one to three in each | <ituation is high and commands an extensive view 
class. He however succeeds in arranging the read-| ¢ tho surrounding scenery. ‘The grounds are spa 
ing and spelling, and it may be a class in grammar | ojgys and covered with fine shade trees, The whole 
or geography. is enclosed by a neat fence. 
With nothing to interest the pupils, the day is; The inside is as inviting as the outside. The 
passed nearly away ; but you can see a language too | floor is clean, the walls white, the sealing high, and 
plainly pictured upon those countenances, “I don’t|the room well ventilated. Besides the main hall, 








like to go to school.” “I don’t like the master.” there is a large vestibule containing two or three 
No wonder it is thus, every thing connected with | apartments, one of which is used as a wardrobe in 
the place is so repulsive. which are placed the coats, shawls, &c., another for 


As time passes on, the same monotonous routine |an apparatus, &c., with which the school is well sup- 
round from day to day, except that the order of the|plied. Immediately behind the stage or platform, 
recitations is not observed, and punctuality is wholly | which extends across one end of the room, is a fine 
discarded by the teacher. He has a long code of | blackboard, from twenty to forty feet, or more, in 
laws, which he requires to be rigidly observed. Ajlength. And just above it is aclock. The desks 
ferule or heavy rod is his constant companion, and |and chairs are stationary, and so arranged that the 
woe to the unlucky one who thoughtlessly disobeys | Pupils all face the stage or blackboard. The desks 
one of these laws, which are as unalterable as those |4re finely painted, and of such size as to allow but 
of the Medes and Persians,—for the rod is used in |two at each, and one pupil in leaving his seat is not 
discriminately and unmercifully, without regard to | obliged to disturb the other. 
the motive which induced the perpetration of the} The gentleman (or lady) who has taken charge of 
act. Disorder reigns supreme ; and the loud calls|this school, has a noble, dignified, and genteel ap- 
of the teacher for order only seem to heighten the | pearance. The high, broad forehead bespeaks a per- 
effect produced by the impure air in the room, and | son of rare moral and intellectual worth. He com- 
the uneasy seats. pleted his education at a Normal School, where he 

The teacher never leaves his seat unless it is to|thoroughly studied the theory of teaching. He has 
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read quite a number of works upon the subject of 
teaching; at present, he takes one or more periodicals 
devoted to education, and exhibits quite an interest 
in educational matters in general. 

A few days before the commencement of the 
school, he visited many of the families of the dis- 
trict, made known his plans, and had already enlist- 
ed their co-operation in his behalf, and made friends 
of their children, 

On the morning of the first day, he is at the 
school house early, and greets each of the pupils 
with a pleasant countennnce and a familiar “ good 
morning,” 

The pupils are notified that the school bour has 
arrived by the ringing of the bell. 

When all have quietly taken their seats, he ex- 
presses his pleasure at meeting so many happy faces, 


and reads a chapter from the Bible and offers a 


short prayer to heaven. He then makes a few 
pleasant and appropriate remarks. Having his 
plan of operation well digested beforehand, he im- 


mediately commences the classification of the pu-| 


pils, which is readily done, as there is uniformity of 
text-books adapted to the demands of the classes, 
As soon as he can, he arranges a permanent pro- 
gramme, which is strictly adhered to, both in point 
of order and punctuality, and one class is never al- 
lowed to trespass upon the time alloted to another. 
Each student in all the branches he pursues, is ar- 
ranged in classes which recite at the time stated 
upon the programme. The whole time is occupied 
by recitation, except certain short intervals which 
are reserved for general exercises, or the adjust- 
ment of casual matters. 

The recitations proceed pleasantly, as no point is 
passed over until it is thoroughly understood,—and 
they are often enlivened by pleasant and useful re- 
marks, or the recital of an anecdote by the teacher, 
He keeps a register of credits iu which all the me- 
rits and demerits of each pupil are faithfully record- 
ed. Music is a daily exercise, in which both teacher 
and pupils engage. The time passes so pleasantly 
and profitably that difficulties seldom occur. The 
teacher has no code of laws; all are governed by 
the comprehensive one, “ Do Itight,” which is print- 
ed in large letters above the stage; and a gentle 
reproof is usually sufficient to correct any error 
which may have been committed. 

During the recesses, the teacher is often seen with 
the pupils assisting them in their games,—at every 
opportunity imparting much useful instruction by 
performing some simple experiment or otherwise.— 
His whole object is to beautify and develop the im- 
mortal mind, to mould it into the most symmetrical 
structure. He feels that his trust is a holy one; he 
knows its responsibility, and labors to rear up the 
tender mind in strength to maturity, that its posses- 
sor may enter the arena of life to help roll on the 





mighty car of Human Progress, and spread Liberty 
and Christianity over the face of the earth. 

The character of these two schools is mainly de- 
pendent upon the teacher. For, as upon the action 
of the heart mainly depends the life of the body, 
so upon the teacher mainly depends the life and 
prosperity of the school. 

The last teacher vould have much improved the 
first school: while the first teacher would have 
wrought a permanent injury upon the last school. 

Nor are either of these pictures extravagant, as 
most of the circumstances have came under the no- 
tice of the writer. They are the representatives of 
two classes of schools and teachers in our State, at 
present; and we are sorry to say that there are too 
many of the first mentioned, though they are now 
giving way to the latter, in many places. We hope 
the day is not far distant when the former shall be- 
come extinct, and the latter abound throughout the 
land. 

The work which is to effect this great change, we 
have reason to believe, has already commenced in 


| good earnest, and with such institutions as the Lan- 
;caster County Normal School, and such men as J. 


P. Wickersham, its worthy Principal, and many 
‘others of our State, this change must eventually be 
effected, and the teacher's profession elevated to its 
‘rightfal standard. T. M. Ports. 


| Millville, Columbia co., Pa. 


| ' van 
| PERSEVERANCE VS, PREJUDICE. 

A few days since an instance of intelligent perse- 
verance on the part of a teacher in Bucks county, 


| 
|came under my observation ;—and, as there were 
‘some attending circumstances worthy of commen- 
| dation, I supposed a few particulars relating there- 
|to might be worthy of commemoration in the col- 
umns of the Journal. 

In the township of P., the last Spring, Mathetas 
made his debut as a teacher of a public school.— 
Previous to his entering upon his school duties, at 
this place, he had passed a term at the Millersville 
Normal School. Possessing a good stock of firm- 
ness and confidence in his own resources—and being 
imbued with a progressive spirit, he resolved to 
make a mark in the line of his profession. Fortu- 
nately, an opportunity was soon presented for the 
display ef his ambition. In the neighborhood se- 
lected for his theatre of action, the supporters of 
his school were quiet citizens who had scarcely ever 
heard of improved systems of education, or any of 
the Lights of Science which have illumined so 
many of the dark recesses of our land. When the 
children returned, on a few of the first evenings of 
school, they reported some doings which produced 
wonder almost amounting to consternation! The 
beginners in writing, instead of pursuing the long™ 
established usage of strokes and pot-hooks, were in- 
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structed to take the pen in hand, ané follow and 
trace the uncertain and eccentric windings of large 
ellipses!—But more alarming yet—and, mirabile 
dictu! some of the‘ children of tender years, were 
even required to stand erect, and without any slate, 
pencil, paper, pen or ink, were commanded to state 
difficult and perplexing questions—and to work 
them simply by word of mouth ;—thereby, ‘setting 
at naught all the instrumentality of figures, and 
completely nullifying the single and double rule of 
three, and rendering them of no more account than 
if the American Tutor’s Assistant or Dabol's 
Arithmetic never had existence! This desecration 
of venerated antiquity, as it progressed, daily, was 
followed by larger reports ;—and, as if to fill up the 
measure of the Teacher's iniquity, it came to be 
told that the teacher practised other devices which 
gave evidence of an unpardonable skill in the black 
art. It was even currently rumored that Mathetas 
did, on diverse occasions, by means of certain mys- 
terious rules with letters on them, and some tools 
(which looked much like a Carpenter’s compasses) 
draw strange figures on paper in the form of hier. 
oglyphics;—and that he, then and there, did place the 
same before him and eye them for hours together, 
without saying one word, or even appearing to wink 
his eye lids? These evidences of a secret correspond- 
ence with a certain eminent character! were followed 
one evening with a command from two or three of 
the parents, that the copy books of their children 
(consisting of about one sheet of paper) should be 
brought home; and when they were again called 
for, at the writing hour, they were not to be found. 
On inquiry of the children, as to the cause of this 
neglect, the teacher was informed that the parents 
did not wish the children to spend their “time and 
waste paper in making Goose Eggs!” The teacher 
returned a mild answer, at the same time, informing 
the boys that “he would farnish them with paper to- 
day.” This was done, and the Goose continued to lay 
eggs daily. Very uncourteous messages were also 
received about this time. But the only answer re. 
turned to these, were polite invitations sent to the 
parents to come and visit the school, and see for 
themselves ! 


As the parents did not accept of the invitation, | 


and as there appeared no probability of their com- 
ing—the teacher resolved to visit every one who 
had been offended with his course—and not only 
those, but he expects to call on all the supporters of 
the school. When I visited his school last and 


listened to the exercises of his boys, examining 
their copy books at the same time, I have rarely 
seen stronger evidence of rapid improvement and 
good discipline !—and at the same time I saw evi- 
dence that the prejudice of the parent was giving 
way to this judicious and conciliating course on 
the part of the teacher. May the teachers, every- 
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where, who have similar difficulties to contend with, 
follow his example. Hpaniras. 
Bucks co., June, 1857. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF GOOD TEACHING. 


- Hold the mirror up, 
Show teaching its owa image! 


There are vo self-conscious dunces, and therefore 
none who hesitate at pronouncing upoa what is a 
good school. The following description of an ex- 
ample of good teaching is from a letter addressed to 
Prof. Agassiz by Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, 
Mass., and was published in the Boston Traveller.— 
Prof. A. is one of the most eminent naturalists and 
men of science now living: Mr, Hill is an equally 
competent judge,—one of the most accomplished and 
active educationists of Massachusetts, himself a 
teacher and especially distinguished as author of 
Elements of Geometry, published by Hickling, Swan 
& Brown, Boston,—a work that simplifies and illus- 
trates geometry wonderfully, and renders it the easi- 
est and best first study for the child of six or seven 
| years, when the eye and the hand are the best ave- 
nues of illustration. Every teacher who uses the 
| blackboard should see this book. 

Mr. Hill says in his letter: “I have just returned 
|from a visit to the Phonetic School, in Windham, 
Maine, and very gladly comply with your request to 
give you some account of what I have seen. Proud 
as I have been of two or three schools in my own 
town, I must confess that this school of Dr. Pope’s 
is the best I have ever seen. The scholars were sub- 
jected to a careful examination for about eight 
hours. They varied in age from four to sixteen 











years. ‘The read to us from print, manuscript and 
| phonetic long and short-hand, They wrote phonetic 
|short-hand (phonography) upon the blackboard ; 
| analyzed and spelled words ; performed examples in 
arithmetic ; went through with an excellent recita- 
|tion in grammar; answered a great variety of ques- 
(tions in physical and political geography ; showed 
}us many maps of all the countries in the world 


drawn from memory alone; and many architectural 
aud other drawings made from their own invention ; 
exhibited neat herbariums of their own construction, 
containing about two hundred species of plants; 
and passed a good examination in elementary geo- 
logy. They acted little scenes, dialogues, &c., of 
their own composition, and recited verses of their 
own. The exercises were closed by the reading of 
specimens of a manuscript magazine, which they con- 
ducted among themselves. In all these exercises 
the school gave evidence of having been, not only 
well, but wonderfully taught. I hardly know what 
to single out forcomment. The clearness and beau- 
ty of their speech; the accuracy of their knowledge; 
their familiarity with the technical language of their 
text-books; the amount learned without books, and 





developed from their own minds ; the ease—the per- 
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fect ease—with which they read phonographic short- | ken up, thé teacher should aim principally to teach 
hand; the wonderful consentaveousness of their the pupil how to study it properly. Indeed much 
words and gestures when speaking in concert; the | help of this nature is required almost daily. Such 
good taste of their elocution; the ease with which assistance can be given by means of oral exercises. 
they expressed their thoughts both in speaking and | ‘This instruction from the teacher should generally 
writing,—all these were remarkable, and filled me precede the study from the book. The lesson 
with respect for the children as well as for the taught, to-day, may be recited to-morrow. Or, it may 
teacher. But more than all this, was the beautiful be taught and recited at the same exercise. 
moral spirit of the school, and the physical good; Now the Art of questioning at these exercises is 
health of the children. No rivalry of any kind was | most important. On these occasions the pupil is to 
apparent ; each child seemed full of enthusiasm for be drawn out. It is at these times, that the teacher 
nature and truth, and this was the spring of their | can inspire a love for study by pointing out, and 
studiousness, They were a band of brothers and/dwelling upon its charms:—and by giving his 
sisters, Nothing indicated that they had been over- | themes as much life, and spirit, and beauty, as the 
worked ; their botany had been studied in the open child is accustomed to see in the birds that soar 
air, and their pursuits indoors had been natural and through the summer air, or in flowers that smile in 
agreeable. Miss Larry is a teacher of rare ability.” the beams of a morning sun. It is then he may 
| grow eloquent: and he will find, that when he him- 
ART OF QUESTIONING.—No. 2. ‘self feels the force, and enters into the spirit of what 
The practice of reciting, or rather of having pu- ihe teaches, his words will produce as much effect as 
pils attempt to recite, is much abused. Pupils are those of the statesman who discourses to the popu- 
expected to recite without first being taught. Andjlace in vindication of their rights. But the dry 
so they may, in many cases. But pupils entirely | routine of mere recitation will not, ordinarily, pro- 
undisciplined need elementary instruction te pre-|duce such an effect. 
Neither will books, though great helps, It will of course be understood that oral instruc- 


{ 





pare them. | 
do the work entirely. The teacher must instruct,|tion is not given by means of questions, entirely.— 
more or less. The art of questioning in this depart-| Much is narrated to the pupil ; and the questions are 
ment of a teacher’s duty, is most desirable, (I refer to ‘brought in to test the correctness of his conceptions. 
elementary oral instruction) as books canvotfurnish | In these exercises, nothing is to be laid down dog- 


a tithe of the material. |matically. What is already known, is to be taken 
We are inclined to think, indeed, that text books |as a basis; and then principles are to be evolved 
should have no set questions. Or, if any, they|therefrom. After this, the need of appropriate 


should be rather suggestive hints to the teacher, re-|terms with which to express the principle thus 
specting the most natural way of presenting elemen- | brought out, becomes at one apparent. The text- 
tary principles, than direct questions upon the de- | book is now required, containing the definitions, &c. 
tails of the subject. The intelligent teacher will | Or, what is better still, the pupil may be taught to 
find /ittle or no difficulty in framing these to suit state principles in his own language—the teacher 
circumstances :—and the pupil will be far more|taking care that all bis expressions be correct.— 
likely to follow the guidance of the subject. He| Afterwards come the examples for practice, as a 
will not feel himself obliged to answer a long series | third step. 

of questions at every recitation: which of itself is} The old method of teaching Arithmetic differed, 
often a great hindrance. They seem divested of | very materially, from this. This third step, was made 
much of their power to terrify, when dictated in ®/ the first, and indeed the only one; and the pupil by 
pleasing and logical manner, as they present them-| this alone, was to elevate himself to the top of the 
selves to the teacher’s own mind. This is a much|ladder. This error, namely, passing over the most 
better test of the attainments of the scholar ; as it |important process in the art of teaching, has been, 
determines his knowledge of the subject—and not | and still is quite a common one, And it has found 
merely of a few leading questions upon it, the an- |g place in teaching nearly all the branches of study. 
swers to which are frequently looked out without) [py Orthography, Spelling, which is only the practice 
regard to their logical connection as applied there-| of orthography, has been the sum of teaching this 
to. The pupil is thrown more upon his own re-/ most important elementary branch. Mere reading 
sources, and, at the same time is more assisted. He also, disregarding the principles which govern ex- 
is thus furnished with a two-fold encouragement, in pression, feeling, and emotion, would comprise many 
that he is conscious, daily, of acquiring more power | teacher’s whole routine of instruction in this art, 
to investigate, and is also assured that whatever is|{y other departments of language the same fault is 
difficult, will be presented in such a manner as to po bane be to be prominent. 

be understood. It will be noticed, that the course here marked 
For a considerable time after a new subject is ta-!out, answers to, and corresponds with, the three de- 
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partments of a teacher's Tabet first marked ‘out, in 
a former article, viz: instruction, recitation and 
practice. In another article, | propose to give il- 
lustrations of these principles, in connection with 
some of the branches of study. 

Cuas. W. Deans. 


Chester, June 26, 1857. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 
* Called up before the teacher, 
I triec, with might and main, 
To learn like parrot to repeat 
Words, o’er and o’er again.” 
+ * * * * 


** All day within that school-house hot,— 
That burning Summer’s day,— 
My little brain was racked to learn 
Words, for my tungue to say.” 
We are often turcibly reminded of these lines, 


from aa old nember of the Knickerbocker, when wit- 


nessing the various modes of “teaching the young hours ; 


idea.” Much as “Young America” has advanced 
in the science or art of education, in many—too | 
many—schools, we see exemplified the truth of the 
poet’s words, 


“ Called up before the teacher, 
I tried, with might and main, 

To learn like parrot to repeat 
Words, o‘er and o’er again.” 

Mr. Editor, at the risk of being chargeable with 
repetition, I feel compelled to refer—to what I have 
several times before referred—the fact that, with all 
our educational advancement, we yet see in our 
schools, too much dependance on forms and words 
and signs, with too little of the substance. Any 
one who visits our schools, (from the common school 
tothe College,) will observe this defect to be much 
more general than he would have supposed, in this 
age of educational reform. I have seen this parrot- 
like process, again and again, even in schools where 
the most apparently intellectual process was prac- 


tised : thus demonstrating the truth that the very 


best theories, may be but little better, in the hands | 


of a quack, than the most unintellectual routine of 
some Ichabod Crane. ‘True, the intellectual form- 
ula now mostly required of the pupils, may exercise 
the mental faculties, develope the intellect, and 
“wake up mind,” more than the old fashioned meth- 
ods of working by such rules as—* multiply the nu- 
merator by 6, the denominator by 7, invert the 
fraction and multiply it by ,',, and the product will 
be the answer.” But even an arbitrary rule may be 
explained so as to develope thought in a pupil; 
more so (it seems to me) than an intellectual formu- 
ula alone, a mere thinking process without thought. 
Perhaps I am an “Old Fogy,” but, I think 
“Young America” becomes’ sometimes, too self- 
confident in the forms, themselves, thoroughly to 
“develope the faculties of the pupil.” A short time 
since, I visited a school, in which that very intellec- 
tual process “ Mental Arithmetic,” as portrayed in 


| Stoddard’s work, was, evidently made—a mere form. 
A young lady undertook to solve the question-- 
“the time past noon is } of the time past midnight, 
what o’clock is it?” “Now,” says she, “if from 
noon till the present time is } of the whole time 
then from midnight until noon, must 
time past noon, (or §.) 


from midnight ; 
be the whole time minus the 
Now, as from midnight till noon is known to be 12 
shouts, 12 hours must be § of the whole time; and if 
| 12 hours be §, } of 12, (or2 hours) must be one sev- 
jenth.’ ‘She could go no further. Now, is it not 
levident that had she understood the words her 
jtongue just uttered, she could not have faltered at 
For the intellectual process 
it seems to me, that 





Ithe point she did? 
was completed. Any child, 
could think, could have finished what she had begun. 
| Her tongue just said that two hours 
time past midnight, and that } of that time was two 
and yet she could not understand that one 


was two hours, or 2 o’clock, P. 


were } of the 


seventh of the time w 
M. Perhaps my deductions are false, but teachers 
may, if they choose, receive them as hints. 

Mr. Editor, if not too tedious to you and the read- 
ers of the Journal, I will also, at the risk of being 
chargeable with repetition, say a few words more on 
eee You may say it is my hobby. I do notdeny 
it. Good reading is a sine qua non to an accom- 
plished education. In conversation with me, a few 
ldage since, you expressed the opinion, that there is 
not now a pure English Grammar extant. So I say 
respecting reading books. There is not, in my hum- 
ble opinion, a reading book, in all respects suitable 

True, we have books 

True 


for schools, now in existence. 
whose reading lessons are unexceptionable. 
there has been as much improvement made in read- 
ing-books as, perhaps, in any other school books, (I 
mean in the selections for reading:) but of what avail 
are they, if the pupil knows not how to read them? 
And even the reading lessons are generally selected 
more in accordance with the taste of the compiler, 
than the wants of the pupil: Good selections from 
the best writers are, certainly, very beneficial to 
learners, and are in this respect, a great improve- 
‘ment; the consequence of which is, we have much 
better readers than formerly. Most of our primary 
reading books are now, we acknowledge, particularly 
|adapted to the capacity of young children. But I 
repeat that there is not yet a reading book wholly 
suited to the wants of teachers and pupils. We 
have the selections, but, as before said, of what avail 
are they, without a system or method of reading? 
True, some of cur books have numerous rules for 
reading, such as, “count one at a comma, two ata 
semicolon, &e.” “ Use the rising inflection here, the 
falling there, and the circumflex somewhere else: 
the acuto gravo acute circumflex inflection here, and 
the gravo acuto grave circumflex there,” all of which 
are more useless than a fifth wheel to a wagon. They 
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don’t make readers: and as Dr. Comstock justly 
observes, “ might do credit to a mechanic, but, cer- 
tairly none to an elocutionist.” 

Some books go to the other extreme, and discard 


all system. These, with a good teacher may be suf-| 
ficient ; but in the language of the Pennsylvania | 


School Journal, “the school book should be the 
exponent in the absence of the teacher ;” and such 
reading books we have not. Books that are “ er- 
ponents of the true principles” of reading, in my 
opinion, do not exist. 

It is not my intention, in this communication, to 
say what reading books ought to be: but my opin- 
ion is corroborated by the fact that in our schools 
generally, reading is worse taught than any other 
branch, and that no elocationist can adopt any of 


our text books as his sole standard 


I have heard our late County Superintendent, | 


Mr. Wickersham, often say in his lectures to his pu- 
pils and elsewhere, that of all the studies of our 
schools, the teaching of reading is the most lament- 
ably deficient. And he, as well as other successful 
teachers, has expressed the opinion that a text- 
book containing the true principles of reading is 
needed. 

I throw out these hints to instructors, to call 
their attention to what many believe to be an im- 
New reading books are making their 
and they are but re- 


portant fact. 
appearance every few months ; 
petitions of others, except that the tastes of the 
compilers may be more in accordance with the 
wants of schools. 

Mr. Editor, this article, headed “Notes of 
Schools,” was intended to be what it denotes, but 
the reading, so often heard in schools, impresses 
my mind so foreibly that my pen, a!most in spite of 
will, wanders from the subject. I am now writing to 
you from another (although my letter is dated Lan- 
caster) county, and I find in the schools, here, as 
elsewhere, the same defect. In many schools, some 
of the best selections in the English language are 
read in a style which proves that something more 
than good selections, and mere rules, is needed to 
make good and accomplished readers. 

KE. Lamporn. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., June, 1857. 





THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 


Many teachers complain that it is impossible to 
get parents to attend school for either a long or a 
short time. Sometimes, say they, we have taught 
in the same district for several quarters in succes- 
sion, and never once saw a single patron inside the 
school-house in all that time. 

Our own experience tells us that this complaint 
is founded in fact. Parents are lamentably remiss 
in this respect. Many of them do not visit their 
school once a year ; and what is worse, sometimes 
they do not take the trouble even to inquire into 
its condition. 





| We suggest, though you may have tried frequent- 
ily, yet ineffectually, to entrap one of your patrons 

‘or an hour, that you try once more. Some of the 
‘following plans may be successful at the close of 
the term : 

Get up a spelling match. We, for one, are sor- 
ry that spelling schools have gone out of fashion. 
These contests used to do excellent service in 
brushing away our ignorance of orthography. How 
well we remember the many earnest hours we have 
spent in preparing for them, that we might be able 
to discomfit some ambitious rival in our own 
ischools or a neighboring one. Children are natu- 
‘rally ambitious in reference to spelling. A teach- 
er cannot fail to get up an excitement among them 
'on this subject, if he has the requisite enthusiasm 
himself. There is a rivalry spirit among them, 
which, if touched properly, will develop itself, and 
may be turned to good account in many ways. 

One use which the teacher can make of it, is to 
/employ it on the last day of his term, as an item of 
‘entertainment in his closing exercises. It will give 
animation at least, and we think, solid entertain- 
‘ment, also. The generalship of the older ones, and 
\the soldierly bearing of the smaller children, will 
|be a source of amusement and interest to the most 
\worldly minded or stupid man in the district.— 
They will come out to see, and in all probability 
|will go away pleased. After that you will have a 
good name and a wide influence among the parents 
jand children of that school,—a thing of no small 
jaccount to you, 
| A few declamations thrown in along with the 
spelling will have an excellent effect. Neither 
ineed composition be excluded. The maps which 
|have been drawn during the term may likewise be 
|reviewed with profit on this day. A colloquy or 
two will also be found an additional attraction to 
\some minds, at least. 

This is no blood, love and murder exhibition 
which we are recommending. These, we admit, are 
ltoo frequently resorted to by teachers to lend a 
‘charm to the last day; they are decidedly objec- 
,tionable on many accounts. What we would re- 
commend is as far removed from these romantic 
entertainments as possible. We mean sensible de- 
clamations, colloquys and compositions, mingled 
with sensible spelling, forming as rational and 
wholesome a “feast of reason and flow of soul” as 
was ever set before an intellectual epicure. Wit 
jand merriment need not be excluded, only let them 
be chaste and exalting in character. 

Let this exercise be rightly conducted, and you 
will have secured the following results: several 
weeks of earnest application; additional mental 
power; increased confidence in self and one anoth- 
er; many hours redeemed from idleness; a wider pop- 
ularity and a better knowledge of the things ex- 
hibited, both on the part of student and teacher.— 
Spirit of the Age. T. F. T. 

Meadville, Pa. 








TEACHERS :—WEAR A SMILE. 
There should be no gloom in the school room— 
‘everything should be sunshine, delight, and full of 
interest and pleasure, so that the young tyro may 
not have an additional cause to aid him in his pre- 
judices against the school. 

We all are pleased to look back upon ourselves 
as school boys, and recall, with a mournful tender- 
ness, those thoughtless, happy days, when we had 
masters to instruct us that we were born to suffer 
and die; but when the feeling was that we had life 
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within us, whose principle was enjoyment, and whose 
duration without end, our hearts were bent to enjoy 
that bliss in full fruition. 

Let there, then, be a gentle kindness in every 
movement, look, and word, while in the school room. 
Let the sports of childhood have no check upon 
them, when the proper time is to exercise them.— 
Oh! how we have longed for that “tap” of the 
bell, that proclaimed the “recess,” when we were a 
school boy. How our heart leaped within us, as 
when, with ball, marbles, hoop, swing or “duck,” we 
helped the fellows make the school yard ring with 
our merry voices. Just in the midst of our joy, the 
gruff voice of our teacher would freeze our mirth 
with such expressions as—‘“ Stop tat noise! You 
make a worse clatter than so many Jndians!” All 
would be over, but our hearts beat with disappoint- 
ment, our lessons would be dull, void of interest ; 
the same voice that spoiled our pleasure would chill 
usagain. Yet we were happy, for while our teach- 
er was at his dinner, we, “ happy larks,” were at our 
sports. 

Whether our school days are the happiest of our 
lives, is a contested question ; but there can be no 
doubt as to those passed out of school. In estima- 
ting the happiness of the school boy, people are apt 
to think more of the school than the boy. He is 
not happy in consequence of being at school, but in 
spite of it. We may incur some disgrace with el- 
derly gentlemen, but we shall have all the boys on 
our side, we think, (except those that are blest with 
teachers that do try to make them happy,) when we 
admit that school is but a dreary place; it is not 
worse, however, than the afterschools in which men 
must learn to toil and suffer; while the boys have an 
advantage all their own, in the unconquerable sport- 
iveness of their age. On this ground we are clearly 
disposed to conclude that school days are the hap- 

iest of our lives, notwithstanding the sorrow which 
idleness and neglect in our tasks will sometimes 
bring upon us. 

We have often wondered that ateacher can be so 
gruff and chilling, as to dampen the ardor of the 
children around him, instead of turning it into its 
proper channel. Teachers !—which will you do? 
Smile and make others happy, or be crabbed, and 
make every one around you miserable? You can 
live, as it were, among beautiful flowers and singing 
birds, or in the mire, surrounded by fogs and frogs. 
The amount of happiness you can communicate is 
incalculable, if you will show a smiling face and a 
kind heart, and speak pleasant words. On the oth- 
er hand, by sour looks, cross words, and a fretful 
disposition, you will make the little folks around just 
like you; for they love to imitate, and you will have 
plenty of bad lessons and conduct to rectify, of 
which you were the cause yourself. There are few 
things that please pupils so much as a kind act ora 
pleasant deed of the teacher. Then be kind, and 
all will be well.— Montgomery Ledger. J. 8. W. 





SIMPLIFYING. 

This is one of the principal features of the popu- 
lar system of instruction at the present day. That 
it is an improvement upon the course pursued by 
our ancestors, few can doubt. The advantages of 
the system are too obvious to admit of any cavil or 
need any defence; but there are some evils attend- 
ant upon carrying it too far, which we may notice. 

In the first, place our schools are flooded with pri- 
mary works on all sciences, inclading not only Arith- 
metic and Grammar, but Algebra, Geometry, Mental 
Philosophy and other abstract and difficult studies. 





These books are intended for even very small chil- 
dren; and, either urged by ambitious parents or inju- 
dicious teachers, they are set to studying these 
higher branches as soon as they can read with any 
degree of fluency, and even before, The consequence 
is, that they spend a great deal of time in acquiring a 
comparatively small amount of knowledge. For the 
primary work is at best but an abridgment of the 
work in its proper form; and on taking up the latter, 
the pupil goes over all the ground that he did in the 
former, and, in addition, that which was left out.— 
He also loses much of the pleasure and interest he 
might have had in the study, if the ideas had been 
presented to him fresh, in their proper connection, 
at an age when he was capable of understanding 
them. There are studies, adapted to the infantile 
mind enough to keep it busy, until the physical as 
well as mental powers are sufficiently developed, to 
enable the young learner to take hold of more ab- 
struse studies with pleasure as well as profit. Ifthe 
mind of the young child is loaded with technical 
terms and indefinite ideas, belonging to hard study 
and a more mature age, and his time taken up at- 
tending to them, it is unavoidably attended with 
deficiency in those simpler acquirements which are 
the foundation of all good education. For instance, 
many pupils are pushed into higher Arithmetic and 
Algebra, who cannot give an intelligent account of 
the method of notation and numeration, or even re- 
peat the multiplication table. Or, they are led to 
study Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, without a 
sufficient knowledge of Orthography and Etymolo- 
gy to enable them to understand the language in 
which such works may be written, if they contain 
any proper ideas upoh the subjects they profess to 
teach—no matter how much they are simplified. 


Not so were our parents taught, by the first and 
wisest of teachers. There was no attempt made to 
adapt to their newly awakened understanding, the 
scientific mechanism of the glorious natural system 
of which their world formed a part—to lead them 
back to the chemical or philosophical causes of all 
that they saw around them, or to make them under- 
stand the geological structure of the earth on which 
they stood. Content to know that their Creator 
was the great First Cause, they Jearned or were per- 
mitted to give names to the objects around them, 
learned their uses, and thus went on, step by step, in 
the knowledge, not only of this lower world, but of 
the plan of salvation; which, though designed from 
eternity by the Master-Builder of the universe. was 
only unfolded to man as his strengthening capacities 
would admit, without being weakened, diluted or sim- 
plified. First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear, is the law of nature. 

In the second place, if the child is properly 
trained in the first years of his school life, he needs in 
order to the development of his powers, to be made 
to work, It is evident thatif he is led along, with 
every step made piain and smooth before him, rules 
all explained and half the solution of every difficult 
problem given, he may, indeed, find a graded path 
up the hill of science—a smooth and easy way—but 
when he arrives at the top,he will not only find him- 
self deficient in the strength of mind—the capability 
for originality of thought and self exertion, which 
the more rugged way would have given him ; but he 
will have lost much of the magnificence and beauty 
of science—those rare flowers of knowledge, which 
are only given to those who are willing to climb. 


Let mental discipline more than the mere attain- 
ment of science, become the object of our writers, if 
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they wish to make their pupils such men as Fulton, | or the other must be done. In our own State the 
Morse and Webster, and they will only smpliy pare has attempted the former; and because the 
enough to remove unnecessary evils from the path mass of the people have not time to turn out and 
and stimulate the pupil to greater exertion. There oversee the matter, Directors are appointed. And 
is no pleasure like that of original, earnest thought, from Governor to Town Clerk there is not a more 
and he who deprives his pupil of this by carrying responsible office in the gift of the people of Penn- 
him, as it were, through his studies, stints his power sylvania. School Directors are the agents of the 
and does him wrong. Again, these persevering road public,—of the public, not of Tom, Dick, or Harry. 
makers, in many instances, turn aside from difficul Hence they should be good-hearted and sound 
ties that cannot be simplified, and make a winding headed; able to walk alone, above selfish likes and 
path around them, and sometimes completely off the | and mean dislikes. If the fathers of any District don’t 
track. In other words, in their endeavor to simplify elect sach men, they may well look for acts of folly; 
the matter, and at same time preserve correct and, but the board of Directors will not excel the folly 
philosophical language and ideas, they so mystify of the election. Our Directors are not elected 
the pupil as to leave him neither room nor strength to procure poor schools for paupers. They are the 
for thought or understanding. Indeed, I doubt|agents of wealth in bestowing its richest blessings 
whether it is possible to extend this graded and on intellect. « 

paved way over the whole ground to the portals of | 
the temple of Truth; and those who attempt it may 
wind around the hill and never reach the top. 

This system is calculated to send forth men 
of undisciplined mental powers into all the depart- | 
ments ef life: and in none is the evil more serious 
than in the very large class employed as teachers. 
Persons seek and obtain employment in our schools 





Experience shows that, while the Common School 
System affords an education to girls and boys in 
every condition of life, it educates the children of 
tax-payers cheaper than any other system. ‘True, 
|free schools cost more now than the private schools 
of thirty years ago cost the public then, and for 
several reasons: Bread and butter, labor, every- 
! . maalhe , J de thing produced at home, costs more now than it did 
who are guided in their instructions implicitly by|then. The increase of teacher’s wages is no excep- 
the text-books they use. Such, of course, prefer tion to the general rule of wages. But more months 


the works that will give them the least trouble to lof schools are taught now in a year than formerly ; 


explain, and if referred to for assistance they can|ang there are more schools in proportion to the 
easily read out of the book; but if a question is | yumber of pupils ; and finally, the teachers are bet- 
asked a little out of the beaten track, they are lost. | ter qualified now than they were even ten years 
They find the work of instruction a heavy and diffi- ‘since ; they teach more branches and teach them 
cult task; and the work of studying to lead their | better, and of course should be paid for their capa- 
pupils into new fields of thought, Js one for which | bilities to advance scholars faster than they did for- 
they are unfitted by education and habit. Conse-| merly. I say this last, knowing that many say our 
quently, although many of them talk loudly about) schools are not as good as formerly ; and I say it, 
progress, they show but little inclination, even when | nowing they are mistaken, or wilfully misrepresent 
they are placed in select academies, to progress|pantg =~ ; ‘ 

with their pupils through a regular and efficient | Qn , ai 
course of study. They had much rather change | So Directors are to furnish us with a cheaper sys- 
their pupils every term, and go over the same | tem of education than private enterprise, or thene- 
ground ; trusting to the accommodating authors of |°Ssities of rich parents cau invent. But, however 
their text-books, for those instructions which they little money they may cost, they are too expensive 
are unable to give and too indolent to acquire for if the time of children be spent without moral 
themselves.—N. Y. Teacher. LOUISA A. BLAKELY. growth or mental advancement; and though pres- 


Sopvs, N. Y.. Jan.."1857 jent expenditure be increased somewhat, those 
: ae ro 1 erg Oe schools are cheapest that do furnish us with ripest, 
WHAT DIRECTORS OF SCHOOLS CAN DO? | strongest intellects, soundest bodies, and purest mo- 


Me Heise tt wis Winking Whas $6 heder, of rals, ‘To secure this some person authorized to cor- 
many important things for your Keucational column barrey evils, having ey enough to perform his duty 
neat Getk. whee Gl Geukl was tacevel tem co wisely, should visit all the schools of each district, 
mind by the reception of a blank District Superin- | roquently. . “ o ie pees bh oh 
tendent’s Report, from Mr. Hickok, our worthy|" ‘'°Y Were Capable. 

State Superintendent of Common Schools. I wrote|, Our schools were worse neglected from 1849 to 
last to parents, as first in interest and power of all 1854 than at any time since the Free School Sys- 
connected with our Common School System, They |t¢™ was adopted, before or since. _Our present 
are the guardians of the children, appointed by the School Law works admirably when it 1s allowed 
Father of them and their children. to work at all; but frequent authorized visita- 

He gave them children, not to overwork and |tions by Directors or their agents is needed to its 
speculate on, as on colts and cattle, but to develop | Perfect working, and a rapid development of its ex- 
and perfect, and fit for usefulness on earth and hap- |Cellencies. County Superintendents cannot see the 
piness in Heaven, There are parents who, from ig- | Schools often enough. 
norance or poverty—do not do this ; butthe welfare; By the present School Law, Boards of Directors 
of the public demands that it be done. Without it, |are allowed to pay their Secretaries for performing 
the public is endangered in property, morals and | whatever labor they impose upon them. They have 
body ; with it the public is safer, richer, purer. The|a right to make them District Superintendents, to 
public must defend its members from danger and |visit the Schools monthly, take statistics, note the 
cherish their interest, not at war with its own great- | progress of pupils, the fitness, faults or excellencies 
er interests. This involves the prevention of crime |of teachers, &c. This is their right, and when good 
and incentives to industry. It is easier and cheaper |can result from it, it becomes a duty. The Depart- 
to prepare men and women to take respectable care | ment at Harrisburg, has prepared and furnished the 
of themselves, than to board them as paupers, work | Boards of Directors with blanks for monthly re- 
them as thieves, or hang them as murderers, One 'ports, by the secretary, of an admirable character. 
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The Directors do not do their duty now in vis- 
iting schools, and gathering statistics. If they 
would elect the most competent and willing man 
among them, as Secretary, furnish him with the 
blank reports, send him around to the schools 
once a month, to learn the character of school-house, 
teacher, and pupil, we should hear from the work 
speedily, in the rapid improvement of all three. But 
the Directors dare not do it. They are afraid 
some masculine granny would growl at the expense. | 
Probably their fears are not groundless; but the | 
growling would be without reason. In the ave- 
rage of School Districts there are not less than 
$800 expended for school purposes, annually. The 
monthly presence in each school of a judicious 
District Superintendent would soon double the ben- 
efit now growing out of this expenditure. ‘The av-| 
erage expense of such visitations would not exceed | 
$50 annually. Would it be a bad investment ?--| 
Would $50 be too much to pay a township Su- 
perintendent of the crop of growing intellect, when 
the Superintendent of the enjailed thieves and mur- 
derers of this county has thousands of dollars as 
yearly wages? Let the people understand this 
matter before they begin to grumble, and they will 
not grumble at all. Let the Directors set their 
Secretary at work now, and with the State, Coun- 
ty, and District Superintendents, aided by teachers 
and backed up by tax-payers, our Common School 
System will soon become what it should be~—a 
worthy nursery of genius, and will rank first among 
the educational provisions of the States. 


The people ought to urge on, and the Directors 
ought not to hesitate in adopting this improvement, 
as they love their children, as they would decently 
perform a Heaven-imposed duty.—Peoples’ Museum. 

8. 








COMMON SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


In many parts of our county, a feeling in favor of 
Public Examinations in our Common Schools, is 
becoming quite prevalent. The inquiry very natu- 
rally suggests itself, what are the objects of such 
Examinations?—Cui bono? ‘The answer which is 
given to the inquiry is that “they are intended to test 
the industry, ability and skill of the teacher, and the 
proficiency of the pupils, and also to enkindlein the 
parents a zeal in the cause of education.” We 
ask, in all candor, do they, as generally conducted, 
accomplish either of these objects? We unhesita- 
tingly answer in the negative. In proof of our po- 
sition, we need but give a brief epitome of their 
“modus operandi,’—they speak for themselves, in 
language that can not be misunderstood. We know 
it to be the custom in many places, for the teacher, 
upon entering his school, to inform his pupils, that 
at the close of the term, there will be a public ex- 
amination, at which all their parents, friends, and 
“the public generally ” will be present; and that if 
they wish to appear well on that occasion, and do 
honor to themselves, they must study diligently du- 
ring the term. The young aspirants for fame rather 
than knowledge, go to work “ with might and main,” 
and possibly make some progress, though they are 
actuated by no higher motive than that of making 
a show at the closing exercises of their school.— 
Thus the true A ge of education, which is to devel- 
ope our physical and mental nature, to qualify us 


for acting well our part, in this life, and to prepare 
us for entering upon higher duties hereafter, is en- 





tirely lost sight of; and supplanted by a low and 
unwarraptable ambition. 


Several weeks, prior to the Examination, are al- 
most exclusively devoted to the preparation of the 
children for their appearance in public. 

The day having at length arrived,—the school 
house is gorgeously decorated,—a magnificent stage 
is erected,—the parents are assembled,—and the ex- 
ercises begin 

A class in Arithmetic perhaps, take their places 
at the black board, the teacher sends to each one a 
problem, which he solves with the greatest despatch, 
(having been “ posted” on it beforehand), runs par- 
rot-like over his explanation and retires to his s«at, 
thinking to himself how nicely he has “humlugved” 
the audience, 

In asimilar manner, the examination of different 
classes is passed over,—every question (prepared by 
the teacher, no. other person having the privilege of 


interrupting the routine) is promptly an: wered ; per- 


haps not asingle mistake is made—or if any one 
should make a slight mistakes the kind (?) teacher 


will not correct hii, lest he might wound his feel- 
ings. 

All the parents leave, at the close of the ex:rcis- 
es, perfectly delighted, remarking to one anvotler, 
“that Mr. A., (their teacher), is a man of extraor- 
dinary qualifications,—that he is certainly the lest 
teacher in the county ;”’—that “their children have 
made remarkable progress, and sustained their ex- 
amination admirably.” 

Thus the whole affair from beginning to end is a 
grand deception,—the parents are deceived,—both 
teacher and pupils appear to be what they really are 
not, 

Now this is no highly colored picture, drawn up 
as an argument against Examinations. It is the 
“naked truth,’—a fair representation of the man- 
ner in which they are generally conducted ;--and we 
believe no one will pretend to say that such displays 
are a “test” either of the teacher's abi/ity or the 
pupils proficiency. A distinguished writer on the 
subject of education, says:—— they certainly can rot 
be looked upon as criterions of the faithiulness or 
success of teachers. A man with tact, and without, 
honesty, may make his school appear to a fur great- 
er advantage than a better man can make a better 
school appear. This has often happened. It is not 
the most faithful and thorough teaching that makes 
the show and attracts the applause, at a public ex- 
amination. It is the superficial, mechanical, mem- 
oriter exercise that is most imposing. Who has not 
seen a class that recited by rote and in concert, win 
the largest app obation, when many of the individ- 
uals knew not the import of the words they utiered. 
Names in geography have thus been “ said and sung,” 
while the things signified were to the children as re- 
ally terr@ incognite as the fairy lands of Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

It may appear froin the remarks which we have 
made, that we are opposed to examinations. ‘This 
is not our position. We do not advocate their en- 
tire abolition, but we do advocate a very essential 
modification in their “ quo modo.” If they are con- 
ducted so as to test the thoroughness of the instrue- 
tions given during the term,—so as to show fairly 
the progress the pupils have made,—then they are 
of some utility. But not a single hour should be 
spent,—not one lesson should be ye ha with par- 
ticular reference to these closing eXercises of the 
school. The teacher must be strictly honest, and let 
his school appear to be what it really is, We think 
that if the teacher does intend to close his school 
with an examination, he should not use that asa 
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means of stimulating pupils to exertion in their stu- | 
dies,—“ he should keep before their minds. those 
great motives, which look to future usefulness, and 
to the discharge of duty. He should teach the pu- 
pil that he is accountable for what he acquires, and 
what he may acquire, and not for what he may appear | 
to have acquired; and that his accountability is 
not confined to a single day, soon to pass away and 
be forgotten ; but it runs through all time and all 
eternity.” —Jndependent. E. D. B. P. 








LANCASTER CO. NORMAL SCHOOL ENLARGEMENT. 
The stockholders of the Lancaster County Nor- 
mal School, of Millersville, held a meeting on Sa-) 


| 


turday afernoon, at Cooper’s Hotel, in Lancaster. | 


Hon. Thos. H. Barrowes was appointed Chairman 
and Hon. Jacob Shuman Secretary. 
A law having passed last winter,establishing Dis- | 
tricts for State Normal Schools,and making the coun- | 
ties of Lancaster, York and Lebanon, one State Nor- | 
mal School District,the object of this meeting was to 
bring the Lancaster County Norma! School within 
the requirements of the law. 
Mr. Burrowes and Prof. Wickersham, addressed | 
the meeting and argued that additional buildings | 
should be added to those already built, in order to} 
bring them within the limits of the law. 
On motion of Mr. Peters, Prof. Wickersham gave | 


an estimate the sum required to build the addi-| 


School met at Cooper’s Hotel, in this city, Monday 
afternoon, at two o’clock. 

Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes was appointed Presi- 
dent, and D. 8. Bare, Esq., Secretary. 

The attendance was large, and great interest was 
manifested in the object of the meeting, which was 
an adjourned one from last Monday. 

The committee appointed at the former meeting, 
in regard to securing a sufficient amount of land, 


|reported that they had secured seven acres, which 
‘is adjoining the three acres belonging to the pres- 

rel) oP rey FS lent School, for the sum of $2,500. 
Educational Societies. 


The main Hall is to be enlarged, so as to bring it 
within the requirements of the law, which is, that it 
shall accommodate one thousand persons. An ad- 
ditional wing is to be added so as to increase the 
capacity of the building. 

On motion of Mr. Abraham Peters, it was 

Resolved, Thut a general meeting of the friends 
of Common School Education, in the Normal 
School District embracing the counties of Lancas- 
ter, York and Lebanon, be held at Millersville, on 
Saturday, the 22nd of August next, at 10 o'clock, 
A. M., for the purpose of taking measures to en- 
large the building for a State Normal School. 

On motion of P. W. Hiestand, Esq., 

Resolved, That the Governor, State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, Judges of the Courts, 
and County Superintendents of this Normal 


iSchool District, be invited to attend and address 


the meeting ; and be it further 
Resolved, That Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, B. B. 


tional buildings, and also the necessary quantity of | Martin, P. W. Heistand and D, 8, Bare be a Com- 
land, which would amount to at least fifteen thou- | mittee of Correspondence. 


sand dollars. } 


D. S. Bare, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 


Additional arguments were advanced by Mr. |handed in the form of a subscription list. 


Peters, President, and Mr. D. 8. Bare, Secretary of | 
the Board of Trustees, Mr. J. H. Hershey, Col. D. | 


On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet at 
Millersville, August 22d, at 10 o’clock in the morn- 


Herr, of Columbia; Hon. J. G. Shuman, Mr. J. M. jing.—Jnland Daily Times. 


Frantz, and many others, in favor of the proposition. | 
Mr. Peters offered the following resolution, which | 


was unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That it 1s expedient that the Lancaster | 


MONTGOMERY CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association 


County Normal School, located ut Millersville, be held astated meeting of two days at Norristown, on 
so enlarged as to bring it within the provisions of |the 4th and 5th of May, 1857. The attendance of 
the law passed at the last session of the Legislature | teachers was quite respectable and the sessions were 


to establish Normal Schools throughout the State. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. L. M. Hobbs, 
which was also adopted: That the Board of Trus- 
tees be instructed to ascertain what the necessary 
additional land will cost, with the cost of the mate- 
rials, &c., for enlarging the buildings, and that the 
Board report at a future meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers. 

On motion of Mr. D. 8. Bare, it was agreed that 
the Board of Trustees report at a meeting, to be 
at Cooper's Hotel, in this city, next Monday after- 
noon at one o’clock. 

A resolution was offered and adopted, requesting 
Mr. Burrowes, to prepare for publication a state- 
ment of the present condition of the Normal 
School, and the benefits which will accrue from the 
proposed enlargement of the building. This state- 
ment will contain all the arguments advanced by 
those who spoke, and as it will be printed, it is 
oe gama to publish an abstract of the speeches 
made, 

The meeting was then adjourned to meet a Coop- 
er’s Hotel on Monday afternoon, July 6th, at one 
o'clock. 

ADJOURNED MEETING. 
The stockholders of the Millersville Normal 


characterized by a marked degree of interest. The 
following is an outline of what was done: 

Mornine Session. The Association was called 
to order at 9} o’clock, A. M. 

Rev. D. G. Mallory addressed the Association on 
the Privileges and Duties of the Christian Seholar.— 
The address was interesting and instructive, and lis- 
|tened to with marked attention. 

Mr. ©. Jacobs, jr., then gave a very interesting 
and thorough explanation of Decimals. 

Arrernoon Session. The subject of false Syntax, 
was taken up, and participated in by J. F. Allen, 
P. Cressman, Miss M. A. Homer, D. Knipe, Silas 
Thomas and others. 

Evenine Szssion. P. Cressman demonstrated a 
very interesting example in Arithmetic on Banking. 

Dr. Hiram Corson addressed the Association on 
the subject of Ventilation, giving very useful and in- 
structive information. 

D. H. Mulvany, Esq., then addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the proper mode of teaching boys, and 
the duty of every teacher to know the disposition of 
the pupils under his or her care. 

Dr. E. L. Acker, then called the attention of 
teachers to the advantages and benefits of the use 
of Globes and of Numeral Frames in the school 
iroom., 
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Turspay Morninc. Mr.J. F. Allen took up and 
demonstrated the fundamental rules of Arithmetic, 
after which Charles Garber, Esq., addressed the As- 
sociation on the Education of Gus. 

Rev. G. D. Wolf gave his mode of teaching Geo- 
metry, and porated out the errors that teachers and 
pupils should avoid, giving a very beautiful demon- 
stration of a proposition in Geometry. 

ArtTernoon Session. The Canada Mehanledsndieas 
addressed the Association on Practical Teaching, 
making some judicious remarks on the subject, and 
showing a striking contrast between good and bad 
teaching. 


Prof. 8. A. Potter, from Providence, R. I., gave | 


some interesting and instructive exercises on Pen- 
manship. 

J. R. Gaut, Esq., of Philadelphia, addressed the 
Association on the necessity of giving employment 
to scholars, and gave interesting instruction on 
school government, and closed with some able re- 
marks on Physical Geography. 

Dr. E. L. Acker called the attention of the cor- 


vention to the School Journal, it being a very valua- | 


ble and interesting publication ; recommending it to 
the teachers and soliciting subscribers. 





CLEARFIELD CO. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at the Count 
Convention of School Directors, held at Clearfield, 
on the first Monday cf May, 1857, a meeting of del- 
egates from the various school districts of Clearfield 
county, was held at the Town Hall, Clearfield, on 
Thursday, June 25th, 1857. The Rev. L. L. Still 
was elected as President, and L. J. Crans and Ro- 
bert J. Wallace appointed Secretaries, 

The committee on text books submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The committee appointed for the purpose of ex- 
amining and selecting suitable school books to be 
used in the common schools of Clearfield county, 
beg leave to report :—That through the kindness of 
several publishers in Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, with whom they put themselves in corres- 
prceee immediately after their appointment, they 
nave been enabled to examine many school books 
of great value. The saying of Solomon,—“ of making 
many books there is no end,” seems as applicable to 
the present, as it was to his time. From the exam- 
ination which your committee have made, they are 
satisfied that many books which are highly recom- 
mended are books long in use—now out of date— 
remodeled, introducing slight changes of matter but 
no improvements. Your committee have been de- 
sirous of recommending none but the best publica- 
tions. Among the books recommended will be found 
some already introduced into our schools, and a few 
which have not yet found their way into our county. 
Where your committee have examined books by dif- 
ferent authors pos-essing equal merit, various con- 
siderations have induced them to prefer those‘named 
in the report, among which, style of publication, 
price, and the fact that the books are now in gene- 
ral use in our schools, have had their weight. 

The committee recommend for adoption the fol- 
lowing: 

Sargent’s Smaller Standard Speller and Standard 
Speller. 

Lynd’s First Book of Etymology and Class Book 
of Etymology. 

Sander’s Ist, 2nd, 3d, 4th, 5th and High School 
Readers, new series. 

Greene's Introduction to Grammar and Elements 
of English Grammar. 


Berard’s History of the United States. 

Trego’s Geography of Pennsylvania. 

Mitchell's series of School Geographies. 

Warren's Physical Geography. 

Davies’ Arithmetics, Algebras, Calculus, Legen- 
dre and Mensuration. 

Gummere’s Surveying. 

Comstock’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

Comstock’s Elocution and Alphabetical Charts. 

Webster's Dictionary, (unabridged. ) 

Becker’s American System of Penmanship. 
| The adoption by the several school districts 
|throughout the county, of similar school books, and 
the exclusion from the schools of all other works on 
the same subject, must be attended with very bene- 
ficial effects. Such a course will enable the teachers 
to properly classify their pupils, and effect more 
|good in a term of four months than is now accom- 
|plished in six,—will greatly facilitate the County 
| Superintendent in imparting instruction at his regu- 
ilar visits to the schools, and in the end be a saving 
|to parents in the purchase of books. 
Connected with the adoption of text-books—the 
|purchase by the several boards, of a sufficient num- 
|ber of books for the use of their schools, which are 
to be placed in the care of teachers who are to be 
responsible for them, seems to your committee to be 
@ proper and important subject for discussion and 
action. They would also recommend that in every 
school a regular record be kept, and that parents be 
informed weekly or monthly of the attendance and 
progress of their children. Your committee think 
no better plan could be adopted to infuse a spirit of 
emulation in the scholars, increase the interest of pa- 
rents, and render our school system more efficient. 
Respectfully submitted. 


L. J. Crans, R. J. Wallace, Wm. F. Johnston, 
Elisha Fenton, Jesse Broomall. 

The report having been read, it was, on motion, 
unanimously 

Resolved, That it is necessary and proper for the 
different school districts of Clearfield county, to 
adopt the same works as text books, and exclude 
other works on the same subjects from the schools. 


On motion, the books recommended by the com- 
mittee were considered separately. Davies’ arith- 
metics being under consideration, Mr. Boynton 
moved as an amendment to strike out Davies’ and 
insert Greenleaf. Mr. Broomall moved to amend 
the amendment by inserting Vogdes. ‘The amend- 
ment to the amendment and the amendment were 
lost, and Davies’ series adopted, with one dissenting 
voice. Mr. Wallace moved as an amendment that 
Davies’ Surveying be inserted, in place of Gum- 
mere’s. The amendment was lost, and Gummere’s 
Surveying unanimously adopted, All the other 
books recommended by the committee, were, in or- 
der, unanimously adopted. 


The suggestion of the committee as to the pur- 
chase of books by the different boards of directors, 
was discussed by Messrs. Boynton, Patton, Fenton, 
Johnson, Crans and Broomall, after which it was 

Resolved, That the plan proposed is the most eco- 
nomical, and the best calculated to promote the ob- 
jects of the common school system, and that we re- 
commend its adoption to the different districts, 

On motion, it was Resolved, That a regular, Per- 
manent Record should be kept in each school, and 
parents be informed regularly of attendance and pro- 
gress of scholars. 

General Patton offered the following : 


Resolved, That we recommend that some portion 
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of the Scriptures, without note or comment, be read | person of indecision to choose his host. The Lec- 
in our schools each day by the Teachers, jtures by Prof. Stoddard were received with enthu- 
This resolution was discussed by Messrs. Wallace, |siasm, Not that all were in transport at all he said, 
Patton, Russell, Fenton, Broomall, Johnston and | but the general impression was most excellent. Af- 
Crans, and then adopted. iter a few closing remarks from us, the Rev. Mr. 
It was on motion Resolved, That the proceedings | Barlow came forward and in a neat and appropriate 
of this convention be published in the Clearfield le-| speech expressed himself much pleased with the In- 
publican, Raftsman’s Journal and Pa. School Journal. | stitaute—and thanked us. in behalf of the citizens, 
Adjourned, |for our efforts in trying to elevate the standard of 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY. }Common School Education. His sentiments were 

Last Spring, during the month of March, we held | beautiful and very neatly expressed, and evidently 
seven Teachers’ Institutes in different parts of the |Teflected the feelings of the large and intelligent 
county, each continuing from one to three days,—| assembly present. Their warm and heartfelt thanks 
We had the services of Prof. John F. Stoddard, | Were formally tendered Prof. Stoddard, for the hap- 
day and evening, for the whole time. At the seven | Py manner in which he had entertained and instruc- 
institutes we had in attendance over twelve hundred | ted them. This demonstration of Franklin will long 
citizens aud upwards of three hundred and fifty |be remembered with gratitude by all the friends of 





teachers. |Education. A number of Directors were in atten- 
Of the result in each place we report as follows : | dance during all the sessions of the Institute, 
Ist. Susquenanna Depot, March 9th and 10th.—| 4th, Frrenpsvitte, March 16th, Lith and 18th.— 


We found everything in readiness here—all having | As the Institute at this place has been reported by 
been arranged mainly by Messrs. Frith and Page of some friend, it is of little use for me to add more,— 
tke Board of Directors. All of the Board took a/ Suffice it tosay, that notwithstanding the bad going, 
deep interest in the Institute, but some of them|We had a large attendance, and the hospitality of 
were unavoidably kept from its sessions by business. | people exceeded all bounds. Some citizens entertain- 
The citizens gave us a liberal countenance by their|ed ten or twelve teachers during the whole time.— 
presence, and upward of fifty teachers attended.— The Directors were exceedingly active and efficient, 
All of the teachers were readily entertained free of ;and the best of feeling existed throughout. We 
charge, and, judging from the spirit manifested, |never before so fully appreciated the appropriate- 
twice that number would have been, just as easily. |ness of the name the place bears. Truly “a city set 
Prof. Stoddard lectured to a full and delighted |upon a hill cannot be hid.” “ Neither do men light 
house on Monday evening, and would have done so |a candle and put it under a bushel,” &c. 

the next evening had his health per: itted; but as} 5th, Jessue, March 19th, 20th and 21st. The In- 
it was, we were compelled to mike a lame apology stitute at this place has been so fully reported by a 
for his absence, much to our regret, and we pre- friend, that I need but mention it. Iwill say, how- 
sume, that of the audience. On the whole, we had |ever, that it went off a /a Jessup—right, of course. 


a good time, and, we think, made friends to Teach- 6th, Lymanvitte, March 23d.—Owing to some 
ers’ Institates and Common School Education.— | fault in the arrangement, there was a misunder- 


The generosity and hospitality of the peopie cannot standing as to the day, many supposing it to be on 
be too highly praised. We would individualize |the 24th, and consequently our auditory was not as 
were we able to do justice, but we are not. \large as it would have been under other and more 
2nd, Jackson, March 11th and 12th. Arrived at |favorable circumstances. However, we had a fair 
the place at the appointed time, but found nothing | attendance and a very good feeling manifested.— 
in readiness, and concluded the tide was against us, | Many were highly delighted with Prof. Stoddard’s 
and the people too. However, there was one thing | Lectures and his instructions in the Sciences—and 
in our favor—we were not taken by surprise ; know- |expressed themselves very anxious to have another 
ing how well the most of the people liked the Su-|held there. The whole thing was entirely new to 
perintendency, we had guessed as much. One of the | them. 
Directors had done all he could, probably, under | ith, Montrose, March 24th and 25th.—Here we 
the circumstances. Notwithstanding all he ad-/had good accommodations, a good auditory—up- 
verse feeling, we had a good auditory, and Professor |wards f eighty teachers— and things went off very 
Stoddard’s lectures upon the Scrences and upon the | pleasantly. A number of the Directors of Bridge- 
Arr or Teacuine had a telling effect on those pres-| water were in attendance, also citizens and teachers 
ent,—some of them declaring that one hundred dol-|from many of the towns around. All agreed in 
lars would not tempt them to be deprived of the |calling it a very successful effort. Prof. Stoddard 
information they had gained during the sessions of |fully sustained the extensive reputation he enjoys 
the Institute. Most of the candid who came and |throughout our Eastern, Middle and Western States, 
listened were convinced. Some who staid from the |of being a thorough scholar and one of the most 
lustitute until the afternoon of the last day—solely | successful teachers of the present day. 
becaase of prejudice—came and were converted.— Co, SUPERIETENDENT. 
Upwards of eighty teachers were present. We oc- 
cupied the Baptist church, and obtained our WASHINGTON UNION SCHOOL—A. M. GOW. 
blackboards from the neighboring school houses. | Thesemi-annual examinations of the public schools 
3d, Frankutn, March ‘13th and 14th. When we |of the borough of Washington, commenced on Wed- 
reached Franklin we found upwards of four hundred nesday, Jane 4, in the hall of the Union School 
intelligent citizens awaiting our arrival. A mons-| building. The exercises were brought to a close 
trous blackboard prepared for the occasion, stood |on Friday evening at about five o’clock. The large 
there in all its ebon purity,—in fact everything was | hall was well filled each day by parents and others, 
in order, ‘The people were enthusiastic throughout | all of whom seemed to take a great interest in the 
—it was a perfect triumph. The citizens were ready | proceedings. We had the pleasure of being present 
and anxious to accommodate thrice the number of |a portion of the time, and when we state that we 
teachers and visitors in attendance. Indeed so im-| were astonished at the proficiency displayed by pear- 
portunate were they, that it was quite difficult for a'ly every class and every scholar examined, we but 
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reflect the opinion of a vast majority of 
tendance during the entire three days. _ Until with- 
in ten days of the commencement, it had not been 
decided to hold the examinations, and consequently 
the pupils.bad but little time to prepare themselves. 
The classes in mental arithmetic, mental geography 
and familiar exercises, exhibited a degree of profi- 
ciency which we had thought it utterly impossible to 
attain. Some of the members of these classes did 
not miss answering a single question, and during 
the examination of the larger mental arithmetic 


those in at-|of any system whatever of Common Schools: That 


the set himself to work, with the practical sagacity 
which distinguishes him, and with untiring industry 
and perseverance, to perform the Herculean and 
well nigh hopeless task of reforming and re-organiz- 
ing the schools: That, with the efficient aid of his 
accomplished Assistants, he steadily pursued his 
purpose, keeping the glorious end always in view, 
working with manly might and energy, conquering 
and removing difficulties, and successfully breasting 
a current of opposition, which, at first strong and 


formidable, has at length receded before the advan- 
cing “tide of successful experiment :” That, as the 
age and practice, they did not know as much about result, mainly of his efforts, and his earnest appeals 
mathematics as “those little boys and girls.” This |to the noble liberality and public spirit of the peo- 
was a high compliment to both pupils and teachers, | ple of Washington, the magnificent Union School 
but none too high. The worthy principal and his | House, in which we are now assembled, has risen to 
no less worthy assistants, are entitled to all the | take the place of the miserable, inadequate, and illy 
praise that has been bestowed upon them, for we |adapted buildings, whose passing away into other 
doubt whether a better corps can be found in any |and humbler uses not even the oldest “ /ogy” ean re- 
similar institution in this or any other State. The/gret: And finally, that he has permanenily estab- 
citizens of Washington have good cause to congrat- | lished the common schools of Washington upon their 
ulate themselves upon the past management of their | present basis, and thus far managed them with con- 
schools, and should extend to the board of directors, |summate ability; making them the pride of our 
the new principal, and his assistants, such aid as will | Borough and the mode! schools of Washington coun- 
render the subsequent management, equally as com-|ty ; and placing them on a level with the best and 
mendable and beneficial. | foremost schools in this orany other State. There- 
Oo Friday afternoon, after the conclusion of the | fore, 
examinations, Mr. Gow, the principal, read the an-| Resolved, That in parting with Mr. Gow, we ten- 
nual report of the number of scholars in attendance, |der to him the cordial assurance of our grateful re- 
from which it appeared that during the entire year, |cognition of his invaluable services as Principal of 
over eight hundred had been enrolled, and that the jour schools, and of our high appreciation of the 
average attendance per month had been over five ability, industry, energy, earnestness and courage 
hundred. The number of scholars, he thought,|with which he has met and overcome all the ditli- 
would be greatly increased the coming school year, |culties that surrounded him, and discharged all, and 
When Mr. Gow had concluded, William Hughes, ;more than all, the obligations that rested upon him 
Esq., president of the board of directors, arose and |in his responsible position, 
stated that as Mr. Gow was about to sever his con-| Resolved, That while we regret the necessity 
nection with the schools, having accepted a profes-|which carries Mr. Gow from our midst, and severs 
sorship in a western institution, the board could not, | the official ties which bound him to us, we fee! the 
without doing violence to their feelings, allow the }utmost confidence that his future career will be 
oceasion to pass without giving an expression of |“upward and onward ”—useful and honorable ; fully 
their sentiments towards him ; in accordance with |justifying the expectations of his friends, and the 
which they had prepared a report, which he had no | high meed of praise which we have felt it both a 


class, we heard several well-informed mathemati- 
cians remark that, notwithstanding their superior 








doubt reflected the feelings of every member of the | 
large audience. | 

George 8. Hart, Esq., one of the directors, then 
read the following preamble and resolutions : 


Wuergas, The connection, which has so happily | 
subsisted for a period of seven years, between wes. 
Washington Board of School Directors and Alexan- 
der M. Gow, Esq., Principal of the Union Schools | 
of Washington Borough, is about to be severed by | 
the departure of that gentleman for another and 
wider field of labor in the noble cause of education : 
Anp Wuereas, Justice demands that the Board shall 
not content themselves, nor attempt to satisfy the 
expectations of this entire community, by granting 
to Mr. Gowa mere formal certificate of their app:o- 
bation of the manner in which he has discharged the 
important and responsible duties of his position : It 
is, therefore, declared, as the unanimous conviction 
of this Board,—a conviction in which we feel assured 
we shall be fully sustained by every successive School 
Board, under whom Mr. Gow has labored, as well 
as by a vast majority of the citizens of Washington. 
That the present proud pre-eminence and _pros- 


perous condition of the Schools of this Borough are 
mainly due to his energetic and indefatigable labors : 
—that when first inducted into his office, he found 
the schools, almost without exception, in a state of 
anarchy, disorder, and confusion, which had led 
many friends of education to despair of the efficacy 





duty and a pleasure to award him. 

Resolved, That Mr. Gow will bear with him to his 
new home in the West, our heartfelt wishes for lis 
health and happiness, and for that high degree of 
prosperity and honor which his qualities as a schol- 
ar, a gentleman, and a Christian, equally merit. 

After the above had been read, Rev. Mr. Brown- 
son stated that although he had no doubt the report 
would be subscribed to by all present, yet it embodied 
but the action of the directors ; and in order that the 
entire audience might have an opportunity of taking 
part in the proceedings, he would move that tlie 
citizens present form themselves into a meeting by 
the calling of Col. Wm. Hopkins to the chair and 
the selection of Rey. Mr. Taylor as secretary. 

The motion was adopted unanimously, and the 
gentlemen chosen as officers took their seats. 

Mr. Brownson then offered the following resoln- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That as citizens and pareuts, sensible of 
great indebtedness for the superior advantages de- 
rived by our children through the instrumentality of 
our unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, public schools, 
we fully endorse the action of the Directors, com- 
mendatory of the late Principal, Alexander M. Gow, 
Esq., by means of whose ability, skill, assiduous and 
untiring efforts, acd high moral aims, together with 
the co-operation of the excellent teachers who have 
carried out his plans of instruction and government, 
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we have seen our schools raised from the lowest de-|he had resigned his post, that “We did not know 
pression and inefficiency, by a steady process of im-|what we were losing.” 

provement, to their present elevated standard; and| Rev. Mr. Taylor next addressed the meeting. He 
that we hereby express our thanks to Mr. Gow for | fully endorsed all the resolutions presented, and con- 
the abundant fruits of his exertions which he leaves |curred with the remarks of Messrs. Brownson and 
behind him, whilst our best wishes and prayers for | Reed, relative to the management and present con- 
happiness and success will accompany him to his |dition of the schools. He thought Mr. Gow was 
new field of labor in the cause of education. | justly entitled to a great portion of the praise. He 

Resolved, That regretting the loss of such a Prin-| bad visited nearly all the schools of Philadelphia, 
cipal, we feel called upon, at the same time, to ten- | and could say without hesitation that none of them 
der our congratulations to the Directors, in view of | could be ranked with those of the borough of Wash- 
their success in securing for the vacant place a/ington. He could not conceive how Mr. Gow had 
worthy successor in the person of Mr. David P.| brought the system to such perfection, and so thor- 
Lowary, whose talents, ardor and conscientiousness | oughly harmonized the various branches. 
are a pledge of security for the triumphs of the past) Mr. Taylor having concluded, Dr. McKernan, 
as well as of hope for future improvement. secretary of the board of directors, arose and stated 

Resolved, That the manner in which Mr. James|thet the Board could not permit the occasion to 
Gow, brother of the late Principal has conducted | pass without putting upon record their thanks to 
the Classical Department during the past year, en- the teachers “ for the ability and fidelity with which 
titles him to an expression of our confidence in him | they had performed their duties.” He read the fol- 
as a competent and faithful instructor of youth in /lowing resolution, which had been adopted by the 
the Ancient languages, and our well assured expec- | board: 
tation that he will be found fully equal to his respon-| Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be return- 
sibilities, in the Institution of which he is about to | ed to the teachers of the Washington Union Schools 
become a Professor. 'for the ability and fidelity with which they have per- 

Mr. Browpson accompanied his resolutions with a| formed their duties in the several departments un- 
few felicitous and highly appropriate remarks. Heder their care: To their efficient and self-sacrificing 
said that he had been a teacher a short period of |labors, in conjunction with the Principal, are emi- 
his life, and in a manner was still a teacher, and well |nently due the marked success and present high 
knew the trials and perplexities incident upon such|standing of our schools; and we would especially 
a profession, Having been a teacher, he felt it ap-;commend them for the energy, skill, enthusiasm and 
propriate for him to say a few words ; but as a pa-/cheerfulness with which they have always carried 
reut, whose children were receiving the benefits of | out the suggestions of the Principal and the Board, 
the schools, he deemed it to be his duty to speak.—|in the various changes and improvements that have 
In his visits to various places he had never seen |from time to time been made. 

c mmon schools equal to ours, and but few institu-| A large class of young ladies was here called 
tions of learning of any kind that were worthy of a/upon the platform by Mr. David P. Lowary, the 
comparison. The building, which he had thorough- | new principal, and the entire class joined in singing 
ly examined, was admirably constructed, and the the following words, set to an exceedingly sweet 
proficiency of the scholars, as exhibited during the |air: 

examination, was the very best test of the efficiency FAREWELL SONG TO OUR PRINCIPAL, MR. A. M. GOW. 
of the teachers. The entire speech of the reverend | 
gentleman was instructive and entertaining, and we | 
regret.that want of space precludes us from giving | With dboast-dhdtamnetion fhe past we tendons 

a more extended report of it. | We mourn o’er our follies, our errors deplore ; 

Mr. Brownson was followed by C. M. Read, Esq.,| We grieve we e’er pained thee, and fain would do more. 
who stated that he rose for the purpose of express- 
ing his hearty approbation of the action of the di- Povtgaging come kiuhnene—the heast'n decuant paleo 
rectors, of the resolutions submitted by Mr. Brown- | py smile to encourage, thy bright glance to cheer, 
son, and of the remarks made by the latter gentle- | Thy rebuke, sad and tender, awaking the tear. 
man. He had been connected with the common} : 
schools of Washington for a long term of years, and | Thou leavest fond kindred and dear native home : 


COMPOSED RY YS. KATHERINE DUANE MORGAN. 
The moment approaches to bid thee adieu— 


Lov’d scenes of the past panoramic arise, 





had taken a deep interest in their prosperity ; but |’Mid trials and dangers thou seekest to roam, 
with all his bright anticipations, he never expected 
to see them attain a degree of perfection such as they 
at present exhibited. He was surprised at the fa- 
miliarity displayed in all branches of learning by the 
pupils generally. He had conversed with several 
distinguished teachers from all sections of the coun- 
try, who had visited the common schools of the 
borough within the past two years, and they all 
agreed in saying that they were the most perfect 
they had everexamined. Mr. Willard, a gentleman 
of acknowledged ability, and principal of an acade- 
my in Troy, New York, one of the best institutions 
of learning in the Union, had declared to him, after 
a visit to our schools, that he had never seen any- 
thing like them—that he had received ideas here 
that he would take home and introduce into the in- 
stitution of which he had charge. This, said Mr. 
Reed, was a high compliment to the ability of Mr. 
Gow; but Mr. Willard paid him a still higher and 
more worthy one, in observing, when informed that 


|?Tis duty that calls thee—’tis right to obey ; 

|** Our Father ”’ will guide thee through life’s devious way. 
When parted by distance, oh! bear us in mind, 

| With the heart of a brother and teacher combined ; 

| May our follies and errors awake but thy smile: 

| They were acts but of childhood !—not malice or guile. 


| May comfort and joy in thy dwelling repose, 
And thy trust ever be in the * soother of woes !°? 
| Mere words cannot thank thee, nor language e’er tell 
How grateful our feelings ;—loved teacher farewell ! 
Fare-well! Fare-thee-well! 
With the heart’s purest feeling, 
Dear Teacher Farewell ! 


The words,'as the heading indicates, were written 
by the venerable and highly esteemed Mrs, Morgan, 
of this place, and are very beautiful and appropri- 
ate. The young ladies had been made familiar with 
the words and air by Mr. Lowary. Mr. Gow be- 
|came greatly affected during the singing—so much 
so that he was urable to restrain his tears. He had 
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not been made acquainted with this arrangement fillment of the trust reposed in him. 


of his successor and a portion of the scholars, and 
consequently he was totally unprepared for such a 
demonstration of sincere affection. Many of the 


upils were similarly affected; their sobbings could | successfully carried. out by 


be distinctly heard in the farthest corner of the hall. 
We also noticed several lady members of the as- 
semblage removing a tear drop from their cheeks, 
and before the singing was ended some of the per- 
formers became so much agitated, with the feelings 


He would de- 
pend greatly upon the directors and parents, but 
most of all upon the teachers, who were more fa- 
miliar with the admirable system introduced and so 
his predecessor. 

The exercises were brought to a close by the 
singing of a farewell hymn by a number of the 
scholars, under the direction of Mr. Gow.— Wash- 


\ington Examiner. 








welling up from their hearts, that they were com- 
— to re their a to — with- 
out them. It was one of the most affecting scenes 7 : 
we ever witressed. It was a spontaneous outgushing | FUTURE HOPES OF THE TEACHER. 
of the purest feelings of the heart, and told more|A Paper read before the Allegheny City Teachers’ Ly- 
than all the words that could have been uttered.— | ceum, April 13, 1857, by 5. A. Nace. 
Well may Mr. Gow feel proud of such a tribute to| Mr. President— Ladies and gentlemen of the Teach- 
his worth. \ers’ Lyceum:—In the days of ancient chivalry and 
John L. Gow, Esq., then begged leave to offer the romance, when brilliant military achievements and 
following : \daring acts of bravery were the distinguishing fea- 
Resolved, That this meeting express it as their|tures which characterized the nations of the old 
unanimous sentiment, that the citizens of Washing-| world, it was the custom of brave knights before 
ton owe a deep debt of gratitude to the present they went forth to battle against their country’s foes, 
Board of School Directors, and their predecessors to present some votive offerings at the shrines of 
in office, who have so ably origiuated and sustained their patron Deities—that they might propitiate 
the school improvements in our borough, and/|the God of Battles in their behalf, — 
brought our school system to its present high ex-| As such was the custom in ancient times, and be- 
cellence and usefulness. ‘ing painfully conscious of my inability to gain the 
In presenting the resolution, Mr. Gow made some | intellectual victory, “ unless the powers that rule the 
observations in his usually happy stile. Much was | tongue and mind,” assist me,—I feel that it would 
due the directors, he said, for had they not conenrr- | be no undue violation of propriety, to breathe (men- 
ed with the plans proposed by the principal! and his | tally at least) a fervent ejacutation to Him who gov- 
assistants, the schools would now be in no better erns all things, to help me, that to the “theme ot this 
condition than they were eight years ago. He knew great argument I may do justice.” I have had the 
that the board had rendered all the aid in their pow- | great presumption to select for my theme this even- 
er, even when the public condemned the policy of | ing, “The future hopes of the teacher.” Could the 
building the new and magnificentschool edifice. He hopes, the feelings, the aspirations which invigorate 
paid a glowing tribute to the teachers, in saying the efforts of the teachers of youth, be attended 
that in the course of his duty as county superinten- | with similar successful results, with which the pur- 
dent, he had subjected each one of them toa minute suits and aspirations of other men, in the different 
examination, and had found them qualified far be- avocations of life, are attended, how brilliant would 
yond his expectations. |be the prestige which attend and encircle the names 
Mr. A. M. Gow then stepped forward and ad-|of teachers? How pure and hallowed would be the 
dressed the audience. He returned his thanks to|apotheosis to which, while living, or when dead, they 
the directors, the teachers, the scholars, and the as-|would be exalted? The “ tears which tell a nation’s 
semblage, for the kind wishes they had thought pro- | woe,”—instead of bewailing the demise of the heroic 
per to extend to him, and then went into a concise chieftain of a hundred victorious battles, or wasting 
history of the schools for the past seven years, the‘ their means in lavish expenditures upon costly mon- 
period during which he had charge of them. He | uments which would preserve his name and brilliant 
made one remark that we wish every parent and achievements for the contemplation of future gene- 
guardian would keep in mind: that the kind words | rations,—would be wept for the fall of those pillars 
and wholesome advice given to pupils were seldom, jof society—the teachers of youth—who by their 
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if ever heard outside of the schools; but whenever 
a harsh or severe rebuke was given, or punishment 
administered, it was immediately made the topic of 
conversation by some, and by others utjustly ani- 
madverted upon. If parents find it difficult to con- 
trol a family of three or four children, said Mr. 
Gow, how much more difficult is it for us to keep in 
subjection a family of six or seven hundred! An- 
other remark made by the speaker is worthy of note, 
in connection with the foregoing: he said that he 
was aware of but one scholar (a lad) who had been 
unjustly punished. After the correction had been 
given he ascertained that the lad was innocent, and 
he deeply regretted the occurrence. How many es- 
caped punishment, the scholars themselves kuew ; 
he did not. 

Mr. D. P. Lowary, the newly-elected principal, 
spoke after Mr. Gow, and delivered a very neat and 
well timed address. He knew the responsibilities 
of the position he had assumed, and invoked the 
earnest prayers of the audience for his faithful ful- 


‘lives of unremitting toil, of ceaseless application, 
land frequently of unrequited services, had fallen 
amid the scenes of their labors, while striving to in- 
stil into the minds of youth the imperishable prin- 
ciples of science, of virtue and religion, which would 
serve them as invincible bulwarks against the igno- 
rance, the corruptions and vices of the world, upon 
whose tempestuous bosom the frail barque of their 
hopes would in later years be cast, to seek amid its 
breakers and shoals a haven of secure repose. 

It might, perhaps, be thought—and thought even 
by those who are not disposed to underrate their 
services as teachers—that I have placed too high an 
estimate upon the vocation of the teacher. They 
may, perhaps, consider themselves as merely secon- 
dary links in the great work of enlightened civiliza- 
tion and refinement. But is this true? Does not 
the history of the world, and particularly of this por- 
tion of the world, prove that wherever happiness, 
refinement, wealth and industry most flourished, that 
there school houses and school teachers—the benig- 
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lessings—have been pri-! 


nant dispensers of those 
marily established? Yes! 
*°Tis education forms the common mind ;”’ 


it ennobles man ; it fits him to wield the sceptre of 
State and the sword of the soldier; it fits him to 
repel aggression ; to repel wrongs ; to still the trou- 
bled elements of anarchical confusion ; it makes him 
a wise and order-loving citizen of the State or com- 
munity in which he resides ; in fine, it makes him a 
man, 

I might also ask here, what constitutes the pros 
perous elements of a State? I answer in the grand- 
ly beautifal language of Sir Wm. Jones :— 


** Not high raised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate, 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned— 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 
Where, laughing at the stoim, rich navies ride, 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No! men, hizh-minded men, 
With power as far above dull brutes indued, 
in forest. brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks, and brambles rude ;— 
Men, who their duties krow, 
But know their rights; and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain— 
These constitute a State! 


If such, then, are the legitimate results of educa- 
tion, to whom are mankind indebted for those great, 
blessings? To the School Teacher. 

Before L proceed to speak more pointedly of the 
future hopes of the teacher, I think it will not be} 
inappropriate to mention some of the indispensable | 
reyuisiles which I] think a teacher must poss: ss, be- 
fore entering upon so important a vocation as an 
eaucator of the mind. 

Shere are three attributes, next to being educated, 
which a teacher should possess, in order to attain 
ultimate suceess in his vocation: Ist. He should) 
possess an indomitable will, which will shrink from 
no responsibility, however great, nor any obstacles, 
however appalling. He should, upon first entering 
his school room, exhibit to the pupils there assem- 
bled, his firmness of will: in his look, his carriage, | 
ia his every action, Children are much better phy-| 
siognomists than men and women. They arrive, by| 
a species of miraculous intuition, at an accurate es- | 
timate of the character of their teacher, A teach-| 
er who is endowed, in an eminent degree, with the) 
first attribute will have very little difficulty in pre- 
serving perfect order in his school. The rod and! 
ferule will repose amid the classie dust of his book | 
case, as aseless promoters of peace and good order| 
among the belligerent spirits of the school room. — | 

2d. The true teacher should aim to be the per-| 
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|men of this great Republic. 


|ored Teacher's future hopes? 





awaken in their susceptible minds, principles of mo- 
ral rectitude and religion,—that they, whilst strugg- 
ling on through the ceaseless mutations of this 
world, may make their “election sure’—before they 
pass to that world which knows no change. 

I have now presented the Teacher to your im- 
aginations, about to fulfil the glorious destiny to 
which his occupation inevitably leads him. Behold 
him, in yonder school-room, surrounded by the 
young hopes of future eminence—the embryo great 
They are destined to 
perform important parts in the great Drama of life. 
How beautiful! How suggestive of noble aspira- 
tions, is the scene here presented to ourgaze! There, 
amid that vast throng of diligent and happy child- 
ren, stands the Teacher. He seems, while thus en- 
circled by the fruits of his intellectual labors, to 


‘look prospectively to the great events of coming 


years; his mind penetrates through the gloomy vis- 


|ta of futurity, and the vivid colorings which fancy 
|there portrays take the impress of reality. 
‘sees the youths,—who now surround him—their 


He 


minds having become enriched with all the varied 


‘lore of ancient and modern sciences, and their 


forms having become expanded into perfect man- 
hood,—he sees them step forth into the world, and 
with laudable ambition commence the struggle for 
eminence and fame. They soon reach the ultima- 
tum of their desires; for here in this great Repub- 
lic “no pent up Utica contracts their powers”—their 
voices are heard pleading, in noble efforts of foren- 


sic eloquence, in behalf of injured innocence and 


the bereaved, wronged and helpless widow. Or, 
choosing the fascinating arena and political contests, 
political preferment soon places them in offices of 
power and emolument: The vast and complicated 
machinery of government is placed in their hands, 
and they prove how nobly fitted they are for the ful- 
filment of their arduous duties. ‘Thus are the hopes 
of the teachers realized. They hope not for wealth 
—they hope not for fame and eminence. No! their 
only hope—and this hope is the beacon-light which 


\cheers the poor, weary teacher through many long 


years of painful anxiety—is, that those tender 


|plants which they foster and cherish with such 


watchful care—those children into whose minds 
they are instilling the eternal principles of science 
and truth,—may, when they come to years of matu- 
rity, be not only loved, respected and honored by 
their fellow-men, but that they, while living, may 
be identified with all the great events of this na- 


| tion’s glory—or dying, and “ leaving their foot-prints 


on the sands of time,” may be wept for as this na- 
tion’s loss, 

But what are our aspirations? What are the col- 
Our hopes are iden- 


tical with yours. Itis true, we cannot point our 


fect embodiment of a thorough-bred gentleman. He! pupils to the same fields of active enterprise and to 
should be courteous to his pupils, and graceful in his | the same goals of future eminence and glory; but 
movements about the school room; the tones of his| we can point them to a sphere of usefulness equal- 
voice should be soft and persuasive, and his Jan-| ly extepsiv , and a destiny equally noble. Where 
guage should always be correct and elegant. Being that sphere of usefulness is to be manifested—or 
thus the examplar of good manners, he conld not! what their destiny is to be, it would not be proper 
fail to make a durable impression on the minds of | for me on this occasion to state. I can only say, 
his pupils. that we will, perhaps, find neither in the United 
3d. The Teacher should be deeply imbued with | States. 

proper religious sentiments. I do notmeanthat by} And now, in conclusion, let me venture to hope, 
being religions, he should consider himself a“Legate| that while the Teachers of this Commonwealth 
of the skies,” and enforce his own peculiar views) continue to pursue, with unabated ardor, the duties 
of Religion upon his pupils. No! he should, while| of their high vocation, they will not forget, that 
pointing out to them the many eminent stations to/| science and religion go hand in hand. Science will 
which the noble and deserving students can aspire unfold to them the regions of intellectual perfection; 
in this favored land,—at the same time endeavor to’ religion the regions of Eternal Glory. 





